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LONG AGO, ETC. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
LONG AGO. 


‘Tt is not now as it hath been of yore.” 


O tHe days of long ago. 
‘Me summer days of long ago’ 
Still the June promise breaks out in a glow 
Of intense blue sky; and sweet roses blush, 
And woodlands are green with a golden flush, 
And along the meadows the mowers go; 
But o’ercrossing it all a shadow lies — 
Is it froin the sun, or over our eyes ? 
No shadows rested there long ago! 


O the flowers of long ago! 
The primrose banks of long ago! 
The woodbine clusters in every hedgerow; 
The cowslip fields with their harvest-like 
gleam, 
furget-me-nots growing beside each 
stream, 
The ponds with gay lily-buds all aglow, 
The daisies—no daisies now seem to my 
mind 
Like the pink-edged daisies we used to find 
In the May-bushed meadows long ago! 


The 


O the friends of long ago! 
The parted friends of long ago! 
Alas, that we ever could let them go! 
We have won to us other friends since then — 
Strong-hearted women, true and steadfast 
men; 


We’ve tried them, and proved them, and found 
them 80; 
But we miss — if the truth we dare confess — 
The trust and the loving unselfishness 
Of the dear old friends of long ago! 


O the love of long ago! 

The fond, young love of long ago! 

It was not all foolishness, now we know; 

It made for us then a pure paradise 
Of opening flowers and innocent eyes, 

Till the thorns and thistles had time to grow. 
With longer and fuller love now we thrill; 
Yet an angel guardeth the mem’ry still 

Of our first young love-time, long ago! 


O the hopes of long ago! 
The brave, vain hopes of long ago! 
We vowed to diminish the want and woe 
That darken this earth God made so bright; 
We meant to stand ever firm to the right, 
That the world through us should the better 
grow. 
We felt strong as young giants in our might; 
But who of us all has fought out the fight, 
And kept to the faith of long ago? 


O the sunny long ago! 
The careless, happy long ago! 
Borne forward on Time’s never-ceasing flow, 
We backward glance through the gathering 
haze 
Of dreary nights, and still drearier days, 





To the friends, the hopes, and the lilies’ glow; 
And we utter a cry of longing vain 
For the life that we never can live again, 
That died in our spring-time long ago! 


Yearning so for long ago, 


Wailing so for long ago, 

A hope arises that softens the woe — 

Of a land where we shall renew our youth, 
And wear the white robes of unwav’ring 
truth; 

And walk the fields where the am’ranths grow, 
And meet a Friend who has ever been true, 
And look on a Sun whom no shadows pursue, 

And never more wish for time long ago! 


BRECON BRIDGE. 


Brecon, built at the confluence of the rivers 
Honddhu and Usk, has hence its native name, 
Aberhonddhu (pronounced Aberhonndy). Llewelyn, 
the last independent Prince of the Welsh, was killed 
in Breconshire. 


Low to himself beneath the sun, 
While soft his dusky waters run 
With ripple calm as infant’s breath, 
An ancient song Usk murmureth 
By the bridge of Aberhonddhu. 


*Tis not of deeds of old, the song, 
Llewelyn’s fate, or Gwalia’s wrong : 
But how, while we have each our day 
And then are not, he runs for aye. 


He sees the baby dip its feet 

Within his limpid waters sweet : 

And hears when youth and passion speak 
What smites with fire the maiden’s cheek : — 


Then, manhood’s colours tamed to gray, 
With his fiir child the father gay : 

And then Old Age who creeps to view 
The stream his feet in boyhood knew. 


From days before the iron cry 

Of Roman legions rent the sky, 

Since man with wolf held savage strife, 
Usk sees the flow and ebb of life. 


As mimic whirlpools on his face 
Orb after orb, each other chase, 
And gleam and intersect and die, 
Our little circles eddy by. 


But those fair waters run for aye, 
While to himself, Where’er they stray, 
All footsteps lead at last to Death, 
His ancient song, Usk murmureth 

By the bridge of Aberhonddhu. 


Cornhill Magazine. F. T. PALGRAVE. 





LECTURES ON THE 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
FIRST LECTUBE, 
Delivered at the Royal Institution, February 19, 
1870. 

Wuen I undertook for the first time to 
deliver a course of lectures in this Institu- 
tion, I chose for my subject the Science of 
Language. What I then had at heart was 
to show to you, and to the world at large, 
that the comparative study of the principal 
languages of mankind was based on princi- 
ples sound and scientific, and that it had 
brought to light results which deserved a 
larger share of public interest than they had 
as yet received. [I tried to convince, not 
only scholars by profession, but historians, 
theologians, and philosophers, nay every- 
body who had once felt the charm of gazing 
inwardly upon the secret workings of his 
own mind, veiled and revealed as they are 
in the flowing forms of language, that the 
discoveries made by comparative philolo- 
gists could no longer be ignored with im- 
punity; and I submitted that after the 
progress achieved in a scientific study of 
the principal branches of the vast. realm of 
human speech, our new science, the Science 
of Language, might claim by right its seat 
at the round-table of the intellectual chivalry 
of our age. 

Such was the goodness of the cause I had 
then to defend, that, however imperfect my 
own pleading, the verdict of the public has 
been immediate and almost unanimous. 
During the years that have elapsed since 
the delivery of my first course of lectures, 
the science of language has had its full 
share of public recognition. Whether we 
look at the number of books that have been 
published for the advancement and elucida- 
tion of our science, or at the excellent ar- 
ticles in the daily, weekly, fortnightly, 
monthly, or quarterly reviews, or at the 
frequent notices of its results scattered 
about in works on philosophy, theology, 
and ancient history, we may well rest satis- 
fied. The example set by France and Ger- 
many, in founding chairs of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, has been followed 
of late in nearly all the universities of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. We need not 
fear for the future of the Science of Lan- 


SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
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guage. A career so auspiciously begun, in 
spite of strong prejudices that had to be 
encountered, will lead on from year to year 
to greater triumphs. Our best public 
schools, if they have not done so already, 
will soon have to follow the example set by 
the universities. It is but fair that school- 
boys who are made to devote so many hours 
every day to the laborious acquisition of 
languages, should now and then be taken 
by a safe guide to enjoy from a higher point 
of view that living panorama of human 
speech which has been surveyed and care- 
fully mapped out by patient explorers and 
bold discoverers: nor is there any longer 
an excuse why, even in the most elementary 
lessons, nay I should say, why more partic- 
ularly in these elementary lessons, the dark 
and dreary passages of Greek and Latin, of 
French and German grammar, should not 
be lighted up by the electric light of Com- 
parative Philology. When last year I 
travelled in Germany I found that lectures 
on Comparative Philology are now attended 
in the universities by all who study Greek 
and Latin. At Leipzig alone the lectures 
of the professor of Sanskrit were attended 
by more than fifty undergraduates, who first 
acquire that amount of knowledge of San- 
skrit which is absolutely necesssary before 
entering upon a study of Comparative 
Grammar. The introduction of Greek into 
the universities of Europe in the fifteenth 
century could hardly have caused a greater 
revolution than the discovery of Sanskrit 
and the study of Comparative Philology in 
the nineteenth century. Very few indeed 
now take their degree of Master of Arts in 
Germany or would be allowed to teach at a 
public school, without having been exam- 
ined in the principles of Comparative Phi- 
lology, nay in the elements of Sanskrit 
grammar. Why should it be different in 
England? The intellectual fibre, I know, 
is not different in the youth of England 
and in the youth of Germany, and if there 
is but a fair field and no favour, Compara- 
tive Philology, I feel convinced, will soon 
hold in England, too, that place which it 
ought to hold at every public school, in 
every university, and in every classical ex- 
amination. 

In beginning to-day a course of lectures 
on the Science of Religion, — or I should 
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rather say on some preliminary points that 
have to be settled before we can enter upon 
a truly scientific study of the religions of 
the world, —I feel as I felt when first plead- 
ing in this very place for the Science of 
Language. 

I know that I shall have to meet deter- 
mined antagonists who will deny the possi- 
bility of a scientific treatment of religions 
as they denied the possibility of a scientific 
treatment of languages. I foresee even a 
far more serious conflict with familiar prej- 
udices and deep-rooted vonvictions; but I 
feel at the same time that I am prepared to 
meet my antagonists; and I have such faith 
in their honesty of purpose, that I doubt not 
of a patient and impartial hearing on their 
part, and of a verdict influenced by nothing 
but by the evidence that I shall have to 
place before them. 

In these our days it is almost impossible 
to speak of religion without giving offence 
either on the right or on the left. With 


some, religion seems too sacred a subject for 
scientific treatment: with others it stands 
on a level with alchemy and astrology, a 
mere tissue of errors or hallucinations, far 


beneath the notice of the man of science. 
In a certain sense, I accept both these views. 
Religion is a sacred subject, and whether in 
its most perfect or in its most imperfect 
form, it has a right to our highest reverence. 
No one —this I can promise — who attends 
these lectures, be he Christian or Jew, 
Hindu or Mohammedan, shall hear his own 
way of serving God spoken of irreverently. 
But true reverence does not consist in de- 
elaring a subject, because it is dear to us, to 
be unfit for free and honest inquiry; far 
from it! True reverence is shown in treat- 
ing every subject, however sacred, however 
dear to us, with perfect confidence ; without 
fear and without favour; with tenderness 
and love, by ali means, but, before all, with 
an unflinching and uncompromising loyalty 
to truth. I also admit that religion has 
stood in former ages, and stands even in our 
own age, if we look abroad, ay, even if we 
look into some dark places at home, on a 
level with alchemy and astrology; but for 
the discovery of truth there is nothing so 
useful as the study of errors, and we know 
that in alchemy there lay the seed of chem- 
istry, and that astrology was more or less 
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a yearning and groping after the true sci- 
ence of astronomy. 

But although I shall be most careful to 
avoid giving offence, I know perfectly well 
that many a statement I shall have to make, 
and many an opinion I shall have to express, 
will sound strange and startling to some of 
my hearers. The very title of the Science 
of Religion jars on the ears of many per- 
sons, and a comparison of all the religions 
of the world, in which none can ciaim a 
privileged position, must seem to many rep- 
rehensible in itself, because ignoring that 
peculiar reverence which everybody, down 
to the mere fetish worshipper, feels for his 
own religion and for his own God. Let me 
say then at once that I myself have shared 
these misgivings, but that I have tried to 
overcome them, because I would not and 
could not allow myself to surrender either 
what I hold to be the truth, or what I hold 
still dearer than the truth, the right tests of 
truth, NordolI regret it. I donot say that 
the Science of Religion is all gain. No, it 
entails losses, and losses of many things 
which we hold dear. But this I will say, 
that, as far as my humble judgment goes, it 
does not entail the loss of anything that is 
essential to true religion, and that if we 
strike the balance honestly, the gain is im- 
measurably greater than the loss. 

One of the first questions that was asked 
by classical scholars when invited to consider 
the value of the Science of Language, was 
**What shall we gain by a comparative 
study of languages?” Languages, it was 
said, are wanted for practical purposes, for 
speaking and reading; and by studying too 
many languages at once, we run the risk of 
losing the firm grasp which we ought to have 
on the few that are really important. Our 
knowledge, by becoming wider, must needs, 
it was thought, become shallower, and the 
gain, if there is any, in knowing the struc- 
ture of dialects which have never produced 
any literature at all, would certainly be out- 
weighed by the loss in accurate and practi- 
cal scholarship. 

If this could be said of a comparative 
study of languages, with how much greater 
force will it be urged against a comparative 
study of religions! Though I do not ex- 
pect that those who study the religious books 
of Brahmans and Buddhists, of Confucius 
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and Laotse, of Mohammed and Nanak, will 
be accused of cherishing in their secret 
heart the doctrines of those ancient masters, 
or of having lost the firm hold on their own 
religious convictions, yet I doubt whether 
the practical utility of wider studies in the 
vast field of the religions of the world will 
be admitted with greater readiness by pro- 
fessed theologians than the value of a knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit, Zend, Gothic, or Celtic 
for a thorough mastery of Greek and Latin, 
and fora real appreciation of the nature, 
the purpose, the laws, the growth and decay 
of language was admitted, or is even now 
admitted, by some of our most eminent 
professors and teachers. 

People ask, What is gained by compari- 
son ?— Why, all higher knowledge is gained 
by comparison, and rests on comparison. 
If it is said that the character of scientific 
research in our age is pre-eminently com- 
parative; this really means that our re- 
searches are now based on the widest evi- 
dence that can be obtained, on the broadest 
inductions that can be grasped by the hu- 
man mind. What can be gained by com- 
parison ?— Why, look at the study of lan- 
guages. —If you go back but a hundred 
years and examine the folios of the most 
learned writers on questions connected with 
language, and then open a book written by 
the merest tiro in Comparative Philology, 
you will see what can be gained, what has 
been gained, by the comparative method. 
A few hundred years ago, the idea that He- 
brew was the original language of mankind 
was accepted as a matter of course, even as 
a matter of faith, the only problem being to 
find out by what process Greek, or Latin, 
or any other language could have been de- 
veloped out of Hebrew. The idea, too, 
that language was revealed, in the scholastic 
sense of that word, was generally accepted, 
although, as early as the fourth century, St. 
Gregory, the learned bishop of Nyssa, had 
strongly protested against it. The gram- 
matical framework of a language was either 
considered as the result of a conventional 
agreement, or the termination of nouns and 
verbs were supposed to have sprouted forth 
like buds from the roots and stems of 
language ; and the vaguest similarity in the 
sound and meaning of words was taken 
to be a sufficient criterion for testing their 
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origin and their relationship. Of all this 
philological somnambulism we hardly find 
a trace in works published since the days 
of Humboldt, Bopp, and Grimm. Has 
there been any loss here? Has it not 
been pure gain? Does language excite 
admiration less, because we know that,. 
though the faculty of speaking is the work 
of Him who has so framed our nature, 
the invention of words for naming each 
object was left to man, and was achieved 
through the working of the human mind? 
Is Hebrew less carefully studied, because 
it is no longer believed to be a revealed 
language sent down from heaven, but a 
language closely allied to Arabic, Syriac 
and ancient ‘Babylonian, and_ receiving 
light from these cognate, and in some re- 
spects more primitive, languages, for the 
explanation of many of its grammatical 
forms, and for the exact interpretation of 
many of its obscure and difficult words? 
Is the grammatical articulation of Greek 
and Latin less instructive because instead 
of seeing in the termination of nouns and 
verbs merely arbitrary signs to distinguish 
the singular from the plural, or the present 
from the future, we can now perceive an 
intelligible principle in the gradual pro- 
duction of formal out of the material ele- 
ments of language? And are our etymo- 
logies less important, because, instead of 
being suggested by superficial similarities, 
they are now based on honest historical 
and physiological research? Lastly, has 
our own language ceased to hold its own 
peculiar place? Is our love for our own 
native tongue at all impaired? Do men 
speak less boldly or pray less fervently in 
their own mother tongue, because they 
know its true origin and its unadorned his- 
tory ; or because they have discovered that 
in all languages, even in the jargons of 
the lowest savages, there is order and 
wisdom; there is in them something that 
makes the world akin ? 

Why then, should we hesitate to apply the 
comparative method, which has produced 
such great results in other spheres of knowl- 
edge, to a study of religion? That it will 
change many of the views commonly held 
about the origin, the character, the growth, 
and decay of the religions of the world, I do 
not deny; but unless we hold that feariess 
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progression in new inquiries, which is our 
bounden duty and our honest pride in all 
other branches of knowledge, is dangerous 
in the study of religions, unless we allow 
ourselves to be frightened by the once fa- 
mous dictum, that whatever is new in the- 
ology is false, this ought to be the very 
reason why a comparative study of reli- 
gions should no longer be neglected or de- 
layed. 

When the students of Comparative Philo- 
logy boldly adapted Goethe’s paradox, ‘* He 
who knows one language, knows none ;” peo- 
ple were startled at first, but they soon be- 
gan to feel the truth which was hidden 
beneath the paradox. Could Goethe have 
meant that Homer did not know Greek, 
or that Shakespeare did not know English, 
because neither of them knew more than his 
own mother tongue? No! what was meant 
was that neither Homer nor Shakespeare 
knew what that language really was which 
he handled with so much power and cun- 
ning. Unfortunately the old verb ‘to 
can,” from which ‘‘ canny” and ‘‘ cunning,” 
is lost in English, otherwise we should be 
able in two words to express our meaning, 
and to keep apart the two kinds of knowl- 
edge of which we are here speaking. As 
we say in German kénnen is not kennen, 
we might say in English, to can, that is to 
be cunning, is not to ken, that is to know; 
and it would then become clear at once, 
that the most eloquent speaker and the 
most gifted poet, with all their command 
of words and skilful mastery of expression, 
would have but little to say if asked what 
language really is! The same applies to 
religion. He who knows one, knows none. 
There are thousands of people whose faith 
is such that it could move mountains, and 
who yet, if they were asked what religion 
really is, would remain silent, or would 
speak of outward tokens rather than of 
the inward nature, or of the faculty of 
faith. 

It will easily be perceived that religion 
means at least two very different things. 
When we speak of the Jewish, or the 
Christian, or the Hindu religion, we mean 
a body of doctrines handed down by tra- 
dition, or in canonical books, and contain- 
ing all that constitutes the faith of Jew, 
Christian or Hindu. Using religion in that 
sense, we may say that a man has changed 
his religion, that is, that he has adopted the 
Christian instead of the Brahmanical body 
of religious doctrines, just as a man may 
learn to speak English instead of Hindu- 
stani. But religion is also used in a differ- 
ent sense. As there is a faculty of speech, 
independent of all the historical forms of 
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language, so we may speak of a faculty of 
faith in man, independent of all historical 
religions. If we say that it is religion 
which distinguishes man from the animal, 
we do not mean the Christian or Jewish 
religions only ; we do not mean any special 
religion, but we mean a mental faculty, 
that faculty which, independent of, nay in 
spite of sense and reason, enables man to 
apprehend the Infinite under varving dis- 
guises. Without that faculty, no religion, 
not even the lowest worship of idols and 
fetishes, would be possible; and if we will 
but listen attentively, we can hear in all 
religions a groaning of the spirit, a strug- 
gle to conceive the inconceivable, to utter 
the unutterable, a longing after the Infi- 
nite, a love of God. Whether the ety- 
mology which the ancients gave of the 
Greek word dv@pwroc, man, be true or not 
(they derived it from 6 dvw dépév, he who 
looks upward): certain it is that what 
makes man to be man, is that he alone can 
turn his face to-heaven; certain it is that 
he alone yearns for something that neither 
sense nor reason can supply. 

If then there is a philosophical discipline 
which examines into the conditions of sen- 
suous perception, and if there is another 
philosophical discipline which examines 
into the conditions of rational conception, 
there is clearly a place for a third philo- 
sophical discipline that has to examine into 
the conditions of that third faculty of man, 
co-ordinate with sense and reason, the 
faculty of perceiving the Infinite, which is 
at the root of all religions. In German 
we can distinguish that third faculty by 
the name of Vernunft, as opposed to Ver- 
stand, reason, and Sinne, sense. In Eng- 
lish I know no better name for it, than the 
faculty of faith, though it will have to be 
guarded by careful definition, and to be re- 
stricted to those objects only, which cannot 
be supplied either by the evidence of the 
senses, or by the evidence of reason. No 
simply historical fact can ever fall under 
the cognisance of faith. 

If we look at the history of modern 
thought, we find that the dominant school 
of philosophy, previous to Kant, had re- 
duced all intellectual activity to one faculty, 
that of the senses. ‘* Nibil in intellectu 
quod non ante fuerit in sensu ”— ‘* Noth- 
ing exists in the intellect but what has be- 
fore existed in the senses,” was their 
watchword; and Leibnitz answered it epi- 
grammatically, but most profoundly, ‘* Ni- 
hil — nisi intellectus.” ‘* Yes, nothing but 


‘the inteHect.” Then followed Kant, who, 


in his great work written ninety years ago, 
but not yet antiquated, proved that cur 
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knowledge requires the admission of two 
independent faculties, the intuitions of the 
senses, and the categories, or, as we might 
call them, the necessities of reason. 


pendent faculty of reason, as co-ordinate 
with the faculty of sense, or to use his 
own technical language, satisfied with hav- 
ing proved the possibility of apodictic 
judgments a@ priori, Kant declined to go 
further, and denied to the intellect the 
power of transcending the finite, the fac- 
ulty of approaching the Divine. He closed 
the ancient gates through which man had 
gazed into Infinity, but, in spite of himself, 
he was driven in his Critique of Practical 
Reason, to open a side-door through which 
to admit the sense of the Divine. This is 
the vulnerable point in Kant’s philosophy, 
and if philosophy has to explain what is, 
not what ought to be, there will be and 
can be no rest till we admit, what cannot 
be denied, that there is in man a third 
faculty, which I call simply the faculty of 
apprehending the Infinite, not only in 


religion, but in all things; a power inde- 
pendent of sense and reason, a power in 
a certain sense contradicted by sense and 
reason, but yet, I suppose, a very real 
power, if we see how it has held its own 
from the beginning of the world, how 


neither sense nor reason have been able to 
overcome it, while it alone is able to over- 
come both reason and sense. 

According to the two meanings of the 
word religion, then, the science of religion 
is divided into two parts; the former, which 
has to deal with the historical forms of reli- 
gion is called Comparative theology; the 
latter, which has to explain the conditions 
under which religion, in its highest or low- 
est form, is possible, is called Theoretic the- 
ology. 

We shall at present have to deal with 
the former only; nay it will be my object to 
show that the problems which chiefly occupy 
theoretic theology, ought not to be taken 
up till all the evidence that can possibly be 
gained from a comparative study of the re- 
ligions of the world has been fully collected, 
classified, and analyzed. 

It may seem strange that while theoretical 
theology, or the analysis of the inward and 
outward conditions under which faith is pos- 
sible, has occupied so many thinkers, the 
study of comparative theology has never as 
yet been seriously taken in hand. But the 
explanation is very simple. The materials 
on which alone a comparative study of the 
religions of mankind could have been 
founded were not accessible in former days, 
while in our own days they have come to 


But | 
satistied with having established the inde- | 
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light in such vrofusion as almost to chal- 
lenge these more comprehensive inquiries in 
a voice that cannot be disobeyed. 

It is well known that the Emperor Akbar 
had a passion for the study of religions, so 
that he invited to his court Jews, Christians, 
Mohammedans, Brahmans, and Fire-wor- 
shippers, and had as many of their sacred 
books as he could get access to, translated 
for his own study. Yet, how small was the 
collection of sacred books that even an Em- 
peror of [ndia could command not more than 
250 years ago, compared to what may now 
be found in the libra: v of every poor scholar ! 
We have the original text of the Veda, 
which neither the bribes nor the threats of 
Akbar could extort from the Brahmans. 
The translation of the Veda which he is said 
to have obtained, was a translation of the 
so-called Atharva-veda, and comprised most 
likely the the Upanishads only, mystic and 
philosophical treatises, very interesting, 
very important in themselves, but as far 
removed from the ancient poetry of the Veda 
as the Talmud is from the Old Testament, 
as Sufiism is from the Koran. We have the 
Zendavesta, the sacred writings of the so- 
called fire-worshippers, and we possess 
the translation of it, far more complete and 
far more correct than any that the Emperor 
Akbar could have detained. The religien 
of Buddha, certainly in many respects more 
important than either Brahmanism, or Zo- 
roastrianism, or Mohammedanism, is never 
mentioned in the religious discussions that 
took place one evening in every week at the 
imperial court of Delhi. Abufazl, it is said, 
the minister of Akbar, could find no one to 
assist him in his inquiries respecting 
Buddhism. We possess the whole sacred 
canon of the Buddhists in various languages, 
in Pali, in Sanskrit, in Burmese, Siamese, 
Tibetan, Mongolian, and Chinese, and it is- 
our fault entirely, if as yet there is no com- 
plete translation in any European tongue of 
this important collection of sacred books.. 
The ancient religions of China again, that 
of Confucius and that of Laotse, nay now 
be studied in exceHent translations of their 
sacred books by anybody interested in tke 
ancient faith of mankind. 

But this is not all. We owe to missiona- 
ries particularly, careful accounts of the re- 
ligious belief and worship among tribes far 
lower in the scale of civilization than the- 
poets of the Vedic hymns, or the followers 
of Confucius. Though the belief of African: 
and Melanesian savages is more recent in 
point of time, it represents an earlier and 
far more primitive phase in point of growth, 
and is therefore as instructive to the student 
of religion as the study of uncultivated. 
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dialects has proved to the student of lan- 
guage. 

Lastly, and this, I believe, is the most 
important advantage which we enjoy as stu- 
dents of the history of religion, we have 
been taught the rules of critical scholarship. 
No one would venture now-a-days, to quote 
from any book, whether sacred or profane, 
without having asked these simple and yet 
momentous questions: When was it writ- 
ten? Where? and by whom? Was the} 
author an eye-witness, or does he only relate | 
what he has heard from others? And if the 
latter, were his authorities at least contem- | 
poraneous with the events which they relate, 
aud were they under the sway of party feel- 
ing or any other disturbing influence ? Was 
the whole book written at once, or does it 
contain portions of an earlier date; and if 
80, is it possible for us to separate these 
earlier documents from the body of the 
book ? 

A study of the original documents on 
which the principal religions of the world 
profess to be founded, carried out in this 
spirit, has enabled some of our best living 
scholars to distinguish in each religion be- 
tween what is really ancient and what is 
comparatively modern; what was the doc- 
trine of the founders and their immediate 
disciples, and what were the afterthoughts 
and, generally, the corruptions of later ages. 
A study of these later developments, of 
these later corruptions, or, it may be, im- 
provements, is not without its own peculiar | 
charms, and full of practical lessons; yet, | 
as it is essential that we should know the 
most ancient forms of every language, be- | 
fore we proceed to any comparisons, it is 
indispensable that we should have a clear 
-conception of the most primitive form of 

every religion before we proceed to deter- 
mine its own value, and to compare it ‘or 








other forms of religious faith. Many an or- 
thodox Mohammedan, for instance, will re- 
late miracles wrought by Mohammed ; but in | 
the Koran Mohammed says distinctly, that | 
he is a man like other men. He disdains to | 
work miracles, and appeals to the great 
works of Allah, the rising and setting of the 
sun, the rain that fructifies the earth, the 
plants that grow, and the living souls that | 
are born into the world —who can tell | 
whence ? — as the real signs and wonders in 
the eyes of a true believer. 

The Buddhist legends teem with miserable 
“miracles attributed to Buddha and_ his 


| disciples to perform ? 
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challenged by the multitudes who required 
a sign that they might believe. And what 
is the miracle that Buddha commands his 
‘*Hide your good 
deeds,” he says, ‘‘and confess before the 
world the sins you have committed.” 

Modern Hinduism rests on the system of 
caste as on a rock which no arguments can 
shake; but in the Veda, the highest au- 
thority of the religious belief of the Hindas, 
no mention occurs of the complicated sys- 
tem of castes, such as we find it in Manu: 
nay, in one place, where the ordinary 
classes of the Indian, or any other society, 
are alluded to, viz. the priests, the warriors, 
the citizens, and the ie: all are repre- 
sented as sprung alike from Brahman, the 
source of all being. 

It would be too much to say that the 
critical sifting of the authorities for a study 
of each religion has been already fully car- 
ried out. ‘There is work enough still to be 
done. But a beginning, and a very suc- 
cessful beginning, has been made, and the 
results thus brought to light will serve as a 
wholesome caution to everybody who is 
engaged in religious researches. Thus, if 
we study the primitive religion of the Veda, 
we have to distinguish most carefully, not 
only between the hymns of the Rig-Veda on 
one side, and the hymns collected in the 
Sama-veda, Yagur-veda, and Atharva-veda 
on the other, but critical scholars would 
distinguish with equal care between the 
more ancient and the more modern hymns 
of the Rig-Veda, as far as even the faintest 
indications of language, of grammar, or 
metre enable them to do so. 

In order to gain a clear insight into the 
motives and impulses of the founder of the 
worship of Abura-mazda, we must chiefly, 
if not entirely, depend on those portions of 
the Zendavesta which are written in the 
Gatha dialect, a more primitive dialect than 
that of the rest of the sacred code of the 
Zoroastrians, 

In order to do justice to Buddha, we 
must not mix the practical portions of the 
Tripitaka, the Dharma, with the metaphysi- 
cal portions, the Abhidbarma. Both, it is 
true, belong to the sacred canon of the Bud- 
dhists; but their original sources lie in 
very different latitudes of religious thought. 

We have in the history of Buddhism an 
excellent opportunity for watching the pro- 
cess by which a canon of sacred books is 
called into existence. We see here, as 
elsewhere, that during the lifetime of the 


certainly surpass the miracles of any other | teacher, no record of events, no sacred code 
religion: yet in their own sacred canon a! containing the sayings of the master was 
saying of Buddha's is recorded, prohibiting | wagted. His presence was enough, and 
this disciples from working miracles, though | thoughts of the future, and more particuarly 


disciples — miracles which in wonderfulness | 
| 
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of future greatness, seldom entered the 
minds of those who followed him. It was 
only after Buddba had left the world to 
enter into Nirvana, that his disciples at- 
tempted to recall the sayings and doings 
of their departed friend and master. At 
that time everything that seemed to redound 
to the glory of Buddha, however extraordi- 
nary and incredible, was eagerly welcomed, 
while witnesses who would have ventured 
to criticise or reject unsupported state- 
ments, or to Getract in any way from the 
holy character of Buddha, had no chance of 
even being listened to. And when, in spite 
of all this, differences of opinion arose, they 
were not brought to the test by a careful 
weighing of evidence, but the names of ‘* un- 
believer” and ‘* heretic” (nastika, pashan- 
da) were quickly invented in India as else- 
where, and bandied backwards and _for- 
wards between contending parties, till at 
last, when the doctors disagreed, the help 
of the secular power had to be invoked, and 
kings and emperors convoke councils for 
the suppression of schism, for the setile- 
ment of an orthodox creed, and for the 
completion of a sacred canon. We know 
of King Asoka, the contemporary of 
Seleucus, sending his royal missive to the 
assembled elders, and telling them what to 
do, and what to avoid, warning them also 
in his own name of the apocryphal or her- 
etical character of certain books which, as 
he thinks, ought not to be admitted into the 
sacred canon. 

We here learn a lesson, which is confirmed 
by the study of other religions, that canon- 
ical books, though they furnish in most 
cases the most ancient and most authentic 
informat:on within the reach of the student 
of religion, are not to be trusted implicit- 
ly, nay, that they must be submitted to a 
more searching criticism and to more strin- 
= tests than any other historical books. 
‘or that purpose the Science of Language 
has proved in many cases a most valuable 
auxiliary. It is not easy to imitate ancient 
language so as to deceive the practised eye 
of the grammarian, even if it were possible 
to imitate ancient thought that should not 
betray to the historian its modern origin. 
A forged book, like the Ezour Veda, which 
deceived even Voltaire, and was published 
by him as ‘* the most precious gift for which 
the West was indebted to the East,” could 
hardly impose again on any Sanskrit scholar 
of the present day. This most precious 
gift from the East to the West, is about the 
silliest book that can be read by the student 
of religion, and all one can say in its de- 
fence is that the original writer never meant 
it as a forgery, never intended it for the 
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payee for which it was used by Voltaire. 
may add that a book which has lately at- 
tracted considerable attention, La Bible 
dans l' Inde, by M. Jacolliot, belongs to the 
same class of books. Though the passages 
from the sacred books of the Brahmans are 
not given in the original, but only in a very 
poetical French translation, no Sanskrit 
scholar would hesitate for one moment to 
say that they are forgeries, and that M. 
Jacolliot, the President of the Court of Jus- 
tice at Chandernagore, has been deceived 
by his native teacher. We find many 
childish and foolish things in the Veda, but 
when we read the following line, as an ex- 
tract from the Veda: 


La femme c’est l’ame de l’humanite, — 


it is not difficult to see that this is the folly 
of the nineteenth century, and not of the 
childhood of the human race. M. Jacol- 
liot’s conclusions and theories are such as 
might be expected from his materials. 

With all the genuine documents for 
studying the history of the religions of 
mankind that have lately been brought to 
light, and with the great facilities which a 
more extensive study of Oriental languages 
bas afforded to scholars at large for investi- 
gating the deepest springs of religious 
thought all over the world, a comparative 
study of religions has become a necessity. 
A science of religion, based on a compari- 
son of all, or at all events, of the most im- 
portant religions of mankind, is now only a 
question of time. It is demanded by those 
whose voice cannot be disregarded. Its 
title, though implying as yet a promise 
rather than a fulfilment, has become more 
or less familiar in Germany, France, and 
America; its great problems have attracted 
the eyes of many inquirers, and its results 
have been anticipated either with fear or 
delight. It becomes the duty of those who 
have devoted their life to the study of the 
principal religions of the world in their 
original documents, and who value religion 
and reverence it in whatever form it may 
present itself, to take possession of this new 
territory in the name of true science, and 
thus to protect its sacred precincts from 
the inroads of mere babblers. Those who 
would use a comparative study of religions 
as a means for debasing Christianity by 
exalting the other religions of mankind, are 
to my mind as dangerous allies as those who 
think it necessary to debase all other reli- 
gions in order to exalt Christianity. Sci- 
ence wants no partisans. I make no secret 
that true Christianity seems to me to be- 
come more and more exalted the more we 
appreciate the treasures of truth hidden in 
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the despised religions of the world. But 
no one can honestly arrive at that convic- 
tion, unless he uses honestly the same meas- 
ure for all religions. It would be fatal for 
any religion to claim an exceptional treat- 
ment, most of all for Christianity. Chris- 
tianity enjoyed no privileges and claimed 
no immunities when it boldly confronted 
and confounded the most ancient and the 
most powerful religions of the world. 
Even at present it craves no mercy, and it 
receives no mercy from those whom our 
missionaries have to meet face to face in 
every part of the world; and unless our 
religion has ceased to be what it was, its 
defenders should not shrink from this new 
trial of strength, but should encourage 
rather than depreciate the study of compar- 
ative theology. 

And let me remark this, in the very be- 
ginning, that no other religion, with the 
exception, perhaps, of early Buddhism, 
would have favoured the idea of an impar- 
tial comparison of the principal religions of 
the world — would have tolerated our sci- 
ence. Nearly every religion seems to adopt 


the language of the Pharisee rather than of 
the publican. It is Christianity alone which, 
as the religion of humanity, as the religion 
of no caste, of no chosen ary a has taught 


us to respect the history of humanity, as a 
whole, to discover the traces of a divine 
wisdom and love in the government of all 
the races of mankind, and to recognize, if 
possible, even in the lowest and crudest 
forms of religious belief, not the work of 
demoniacal agencies, but something that 
indicates a divine guidance, something that 
makes us perceive, with St. Peter, ** that 
God is no respecter of persons, but that in 
every nation he that feareth him and work- 
eth righteousness is accepted with him.” 

In no religion was there a soil so well 
prepared for the cultivation of Comparative 
Theology as in our own. The position 
which Christianity from the very beginning 
took up with regard to Judaism, served as 
the first lesson in comparative theology, 
and directed the attention even of the un- 
learned to a comparison of two religions, 
differing in their conception of the Deity, 
in their estimate of humanity, in their 
motives of morality, and in their hope of 
immortality, yet sharing so much in com- 
mon that there are but few of the psalms 
and prayers in the Old Testament in which 
a Christian cannot heartily join even now, 
and but few rules of morality which he 
ought not even now to obey. If we have 
once learnt to see in the exclusive religion 
of the Jews a preparation of what was to be 
the all-embracing religion of humanity, we 
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shall feel much less difficulty in recognizing 
in the mazes of other religions a hidden 
purpose ; a wandering in the desert, it may 
be, but a preparation also for the land of 
promise. 

A study of these two religions, the Jew- 
ish and the Christian, such as it has long 
been carried on by some of our most learned 
divines, simultaneously with the study of 
Greek and Roman mythology, has, in fact, 
served as a most useful preparation for 
wider inquiries. Even the mistakes that 
have been committed by earlier scholars 
have proved useful to those who followed 
after; and, once corrected, they are not 
likely to be committed again. The opinion, 
for instance, that the pagan religions were 
mere corruptions of the religion of the Old 
Testament, once supported by men of high 
authority and great learning, is now as 
completely surrendered as the attempts of 
explaining Greek and Latin as corruptions 
of Hebrew. The theory again, that there 
was a primeval preternatural revelation 
granted to the fathers of the human race, 
and that the grains of truth which catch our 
eye when exploring the temples of heathen 
idols, are the scattered fragments of that 
sacred heirloom, —the seeds that fell by 
the wayside or upon stony places — would 
find but few supporters at present; no 
more, in fact, than the theory that there 
was in the beginning one complete and per- 
fect primeval language, broken up in later 
times into the numberless languages of the 
world. 

Some other principles, too, have been 
established within this limited sphere by a 
comparison of Judaism and Christianity 
with the religions of Greece and Rome, 
which will prove extremely useful in guid- 
ing us in our own researches. It has been 
proved, for instance, that the language of 
antiquity is not like the language of our 
own times; that the language of the East 
is not like the language of the West; and 
that, unless we make allowance for this, we 
cannot but misinterpret the utterances of 
the most ancient teachers and poets of the 
human race. The same words do not mean 
the same thing in Anglo-Saxon and Eng- 
lish, in Latin and French: much less can 
we expect that the words of any modern 
language should be the exact equivalents 
of an ancient Semitic language, such as the 
Hebrew of the Oid Testament. 

Ancient words and ancient thoughts, for 
both go together, have not yet arrived at 
that stage of abstraction in which, for in- 
stance, active powers, whether natural or 
supernatural, can be represented in any but 
a personal and more or less human form. 
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When we speak of a temptation from witb- 
in or from without, it was more natural for 
the ancients to speak of a tempter, whether 
in a human or in an animal form; when we 
speak of the ever-present help of God, 
they call the Lord their rock, and their 
fortress, their buckler, and their high tow- 
er; what with us is a heavenly message, or 
a godsend, was to them a winged messen- 
ger; what we call divine guidance, they 
speak of as a pillar of a cloud, to lead them 
the way, and a pillar of light to give them 
light; a refuge from the storm, and a 
shadow from the heat. What is really 
meant is no doubt the same, and the fault 
is ours, not theirs, if we wilfully misinter- 
pret the language of ancient prophets, if 
we persist in understanding their words in 
their outward and material aspect only, and 
forget that before language had sanctioned 
a distinction between the concrete and the 
abstract, between the purely spiritual as 
opposed to the coarsely material, the inten- 
tion of the speakers comprehends both the 
concrete and the abstract, both the material 
and the spiritual, in a manner which has 
become quite strange to us, though it lives 
on in the language of every true poet. Un- 


less we make allowance for this mental 
parallax, all our readings in the ancient 


skies will be, and must be, erroneous. 
Nay, I believe it can be proved that more 
than half of the difficulties in the history of 
religious thought owe their origin to this 
constant misinterpretation of ancient lan- 
guage by modern language, of ancient 
thought by modern thought. 

That much of what seems to us, and 
seemed to the best among the ancients, 
irrational and irreverent in the mythologies 
of India, Greece, and Italy can thus be re- 
moved, and that many of their childish 
fables can thus be read again in their origi- 
nal child-like serse, has been proved by the 
researches of Comparative Mythologists. 
The phase of language which gives rise, 
inevitably, we may say, to these misunder- 
standings, is earlier than the earliest litera- 
ry documents. Its work in the Aryan lan- 
guages was done before the time of the 
Veda, before the time of Homer, though 
its influence continues to be felt to a much 
later period. 

Is it likely that: the Semitic languages, 
and, niore particularly, Hebrew, should, as 
by a miracle, have escaped the influence of 
a process which is inherent in the very na- 
ture and growth of language, which, in 
fact, may rightly be called an infantine dis- 
ease, against which no precautions can be 
of any avail? 

And if it is not, are we likely to lose any- 
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thing if we try to get at the most ancient, 
the most original intention of sacred tradi- 
tions, instead of being satisfied with their 
later aspect, their modern misinterpreta- 
tions? Have we lost anything if, while 
reading the story of Hephaestos splitting 
open with his axe the head of Zeus, and 
Athene springing from it full armed, we 
perceive behind this savage imagery, Zeus 
as the bright Sky, his forehead as the East, 
Hephaestos as the young, not yet risen 
Sun, and, Athene as the Dawn, the daugh- 
ter of the Sky, stepping forth from the 
fountain-head of light — 

Taverne, with eyes like an owl (and 
beautiful they are) ; 

Ilap6voc, pure as a virgin; 

Xpicea, the golden ; 

’Axpia, lighting up the tops of the moun- 
tains, and her own glorious Parthenon in 
her own favourite town of Athens; 

Tladaas, whirling the shafts of light ; 

*A2éa, the genial warmth of the morning; 

IIpopayoc, the foremost champion in the 
battle between night and day ; 

Tldvordog, in full armour, in her panoply 
of light, driving away the darkness of 
night, and awakening men to a bright 
lite, to bright thoughts, to bright endeav- 
ours. 

Would the Greeks have had less rever- 
ence for their gods if, instead of believing 
that Apollon and Artemis murdered the 
twelve children of Niobe, they had _per- 
ceived that Niobe was, in a former period 
of language, a name of snow and winter, 
and that no more was intended by the an- 
cient poet than that Apollo and Artemis, 
the vernal deities, must slay every year 
with their darts the brilliant and beautiful 
but doomed children of the Snow? Is it 
not something worth knowing, worth know- 
ing even to us after the lapse of four or five 
thousand years, that befure the separation 
of the Aryaa race, before the existence of 
Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin, before the gods 
of the Veda had been worshipped, and be- 
fore there was a sanctuary of Zeus among 
the sacred oaks. of Dodona, one supreme 
deity had been found, had been named, 
had been invoked by the ancestors of our 
race, and had been invoked by a name 
which has never been excelled by any other 
name P 

No, if a critical examination of the an- 
cient language of the Jews leads to no 
worse results than those which have fol- 
lowed from a careful interpretation of the 
petrified language of ancient India and 
Greece, we need not fear; we shall be 
gainers, not losers. Like an old precious 
medal, the ancient religion, after the rust 
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of ages has been removed, will come out in 
all its purity and brightness: and the im- 
age which it discloses will be the image of 
the Father, the Father of all the nations 
upon earth; and the superscription, when 
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we can read it again, will be, not only in 
Judea, but in the languages of all the 
races of the world, the Word of God, re- 
vealed, where alone it can be revealed, — 
revealed in the heart of man. 





In the correspondence relating to the slave 
trade on the West Coast of Africa just presented, 
Consul Livingstone gives an account of the fight 
last September between the rival houses of An- 
nie and Manilla Pepple at Bonny, which seems 
to have led to disagreeable results. It seems 
that the chronic jealousy between these two 
houses had become embittered by the success of 
the former in absorbing many of the small and 
hitherto independent houses, and only a plausi- 
ble pretext was wanted for a fight. This was 
found in the position of Annie Pepple’s can- 
non; they all looked at Manitla Pepple’s part of 
the town. Manilla Pepple’s house assert that 
they received a challenge from Annie Pepple to 
fight on Sunday, the 12th of September, but re- 
plied, ** We cannot fight on Sunday. We serve 
God to-day; but to-morrow at noon are ready 
for other service.’? At midday, accordingly, 
of the 13th the cannonade commenced. ‘the 
chiefs could hardly keep their men at the guns, 
even by large promises of presents. About noon 
of the Lith Annie Pepple’s men ran away. 
Very few were killed. King George Pepple’s 
place suffered most; standing exactly between 
the hostile cannon, not an entire stick was left 
of it. The King himself had prudently retired 
to Juju Town on the Sunday, five miles off. Im- 
mediately after his defeat, Annie Pepple wrote 
the foilowing sad note to the chairman, Bonny 
Court of Equity, dated Bonny, the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1869:— 

To Chairman,— Dear Gentleman, —I beg to in- 
form you this to say that, now I want tell Court 
that I cannot tight any more, because I have no 
house, no carriage, and have guns to fight, as all 
were burnt, and now I have no house to live in, and 
now the small countries which we have at hand be- 
longs to the Queen now, and if any live, he live to 
consul, and when he come we settle it at once. As 
T have told Queen before, that every house and prop- 
erties which I have belongs to her hand, so if any 
of my house or some properties of me lost, then it 
may be Queen palaver. No more to say than my 
best regards,— Yours ever truly, 

(Signed) 
Consul Livingstone, on his arrival at Bonny, 
having inquired what they proposed to do now 
that Annie Pepple had been reduced to this mel- 
ancholy condition, was informed by Oko Jumbo, 
the real head of Manilla Pepple’s house, ‘* We 
be tired of war; we be done with fighting — it 
cost too much; before our niggers worked for us, 
now we have to feed and support them in idle- 
ness.”” After the victory they proposed to fine 
Annie Fepple 1,000 puncheons, but gradually 
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reduced the fine to twenty puncheons, as they 
did not wish to be hard on him. ‘* He be one 
of ourselves, we no want to crush him.’’ They 
seemed to be sincerely anxious to have no more 
fighting, for the chiefs had summoned the whole 
country to meet, by delegates, in order to have 
every palaver settled. Oko Jumbo, who is evi- 
dently a sensible man, remarked, ‘* Suppose this 
stick, a tree with many roots, if you cut it 
through it will spring up again; but if you dig 
out all the roots you will kill it. We want the 
roots of the palavers dug out, that the country 
may have a lasting peace.’’ If the delegates 
succeed in digging out the roots of all palavers in 
one session, they will be a model which our own 
House of Commons will do well to copy. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


A crrcumsTANce has occurred in India which 
requires the explanation of the learned. The 
Central India Times states that a strange phe- 
nomenon has lately presented itself in the Chan- 
da district at the village of Warrora. On the 
28rd of February last, when an endeavour was 
being made to empty a reservoir connected with a 
tank at that place by opening the drainage-pipe, 
it was found that the water would not flow. To 
ascertain the cause of obstruction, the reservoir 
was pumped dry, and it was discovered that a 
solid mass of ice, some three feet in length, had 
been formed, completely choking the mouth of 
the pipe. When removed it appeared opaque, 
somewhat similar to machine-made ice. The 
Inspector of Police, Mr Lima, was present, and 
saw the block of ice cut out, and the Deputy 
Commissioner, Major Lucie Smith, arrived some 
two or three hours afterwards, but in time to 
see some of the unmelted fragments still remain- 
ing. The soil under which this phenomenon oc- 
curred is the common black loam of the Deccan 
(cotton soil), the piping of ordinary potter’s 
clay, cemented at the joints with a composition 
of lime, linseed oil, and cotton, pounded up to- 
gether, and the protecting masonry of the in- 
digenous sand-stone and mortar. The water in 
the reservoir and pipe had remained perfectly 
still for about six months previously, the pipe 
having been closed during that period. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the temperature 
at Warrora never at any time even approached 
freezing point. 
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PART IX. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir very soon appeared that the agony of 
nervousness to which Marie had been a 
victim in the presence of Monsieur Pros- 
per, had been the consequence, not of 
weakness, but of strength. There is no 
need to give any detailed account of the 
concert at which she had had to make her 
début, or of the many days preceding it 
which she spent in a constant succession of 
cold fits of fear. It is sufficient that the 
house at which her performance took place 
was one which in those days gave and with- 
held musical fame; and that her nervous- 
ness was blown into a red-and-white glow 
of power as soon as she began to feel that 
strange and subtle sympathy between artist 
and audience which is at once both the 
cause and consequence of a true triumph, 
and to recognize in the perfect silence which 
is its outward sign the sure herald of a 
coming burst of applause. In a word, she 
was accepted at once as few débutantes 
are ever accepted; and the next day had 
almost become so famous as to have made 
enemies as well as friends. Nor were the 
former by any means without just ground 
for their depreciatory criticisms. It is true 
that she had taken everybody by storm, but 


it was to a great extent in the teeth of 


orthodox tradition. ‘* Cétait magnifique, 
mais ce nétait pas la guerre.” But the 
most competent judges resemble the most 
ignorant in this, that they are only too glad 
to pardon a great many artistic faults for 
the sake of strength and enthusiasm, seeing 
that where there are the latter, the former 
are safe to come in good time; but that 
where there are not, they can never either 
be given or acquired. In short, when 
least expecting it, Monsieur Prosper had 
become the discoverer of a new star, and 
he was certainly not the man to hide his 
light, whether it was original or reflected, 
under a bushel. 

Marie herself, according to her nature, at 
first objected strongly to adopting at once 
the semi-public life that her patron urged 
upon her. She put it that she could not 
thus expect to support herself for some 
time; that meanwhile it was absolutely 
necessary for her to begin at once to earn 
her own bread and that of her little house- 
hold ; and that she could do this most effect- 
ually and safely by pursuing the more 
humble path of daily teaching that she had 
marked out for herself. But, explain her 
circamstances as she would, Monsieur Pros- 
per would only say, — 

‘*The only road to the skies, Mademoi- 
selle, is up the garret-stairs. Mozart 
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climbed them, Moretti climbed them, I 
climbed them, everybody who has ever 
done anything has had to climb them; and 
you, Mademoiselle, are one whose duty for 
the present is to starve.” 

But though this was his theory, he ob- 
tained a few pupils for her in spite of it — 
just enough to keep the wolf actually from 
the door — and, for the rest, kept her upon 
an artistic treadmili. Her external history, 
therefore, as well after the concert as be- 
fore it, was far from being eventful. 

Not eventful, indeed, but something very 
much more, in more ways than one. For 
with whatever justice Mark Warden might 
repeat to himself, over and over again, ‘** If 
it were not for Marie,” Marie had at least 
an equal reason for saying—had it ever 
oceurred to her to say it— ‘‘ If it were not 
for Mark!” 

The greatest event of all had happened 
to her, in which all smaller events were 
merged. Ina word, she had done what it 
is not given to one in ten thousand to du — 
she had found out ber own true line in life; 
and it was, unfortunately, not only essen- 
tially different from, but antipathetic to, 
that which should have been hers as the 
wife of Mark Warden, or, indeed, as the 
wife of almost any man. To her own in- 
tense astonishment it was she, and not her 
divine cousin, who had turned out to be 
the swan of the family, and to be confessed 
as such by other swans. It was not long — 
thanks partly, no doubt, to the exertions 
of her patron and tyrant, which went far 
to counteract the effects of her own mod- 
esty and want of self-confidence, but assur- 
edly also in great measure to her own nat- 
ural genius, which in all lines of art, but 


| most especially in bers, so often and so 


wonderfully outdoes the effects of the most 
complete training — before her name was 
familiar to almost every one in London 
except her own husband, who was one of 
those to whom the very highest artistic rep- 
utation is meaningless and incomprehensi- 
ble. He was one of that immense body of 
often really sensible people who can never 
be made to regard art as a serious pursuit 
—on a level in point of seriousness, to say 
the least of it, with law and trade; who 
think of it as a means of mere amusement 
both to the artist and to his audience, and 
to whom the difference between a Bach and 
a grinder of barrel-organs is not so much 
even as a difference of degree. Under 
almost any other circumstances his wife, in 
her ignorance of her own nature, would 
have been quite contented practically to 
have acted upon this view. Hitherto she 
had looked upon human sympathy as not 
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only the chief but the only need of her 
soul; but now she had ‘learned, without 
having followed the process, that her soul 
had need of a higher sympathy than one 
that was merely human and personal, and 
nothing more. Far different in this respect 
was she from Félix. He, as it were, bad 
started as an enthusiast and full-blown 
genius; and all that he had seen and 
learned had, as has been seen, tended to 
disgust him. He had expected to find the 
lives of those who had devoted themselves 
to art as fair and beautiful as art itself; 
and he felt, in consequence, something like 
the novice in Gustave Doré’s picture when 
he finds himself for the first time surrounded 
by the gross incarnate torpor in the midst 
of which he must henceforth waste his en- 
thusiasm and devotion, and to which hé 
must conform unless he chose to seek ref- 
uge in the madness of vain revolt. But 
she, to whom the artist-life was an altogeth- 
er unknown garden, assimilated, like the 
bee in the fable, all that was pure and good 
in it, and left all its poison unnoticed and 
unknown. When she found herself treated 
unjustly — and she had far too much merit 
not to meet with frequent injustice — she 
set the cause down to her own shortcom- 
ings, and exerted herself all the more to 
remove the cause. When she was over- 
praised—and she had far too many faults 
to deserve all the praise bestowed upon her 
—she set it down to the kindness of her 
friends and tke generosity of the world, 
and exerted herself all the more in order 
that her friends and the world might not 
bestow their kindness and generosity where 
either was undeserved. Indeed the critics, 
whether they blamed or whether they 
praised, disturbed her mind very little in- 
deed. She was following her art neither 
for fame nor for wealth, but simply for 
itself; and indeed she would, in her own 
way, have continued to follow it, as she 
had always done, without saying a word 
about it to anybody, even had chance never 
thrown her in the way of Monsieur Prosper 
or any one else. But in that case she cer- 
tainly would never have followed it in pub- 
lic; and almost the only reason for which 
she did so now was, that she thereby might, 
so far as she could, relieve her husband 
— the burdensome duty of helping her to 
ive, 

Genius is by no means invariably united 
with a thirst for fame. Indeed it is by no 
means certain that such is the case even 
usually. Fame is always welcome when it 
comes, of course; but the true spur and 
aim of genius, in any sense of the word, is 
its own self-suflicing energy. 





Thus it happened that, while Marie knew 
nothing of her husband’s life, he under- 
stood less than nothing of hers. He did 
not even attempt to hide from himself that 
he regretted the error of his boyhood most 
bitterly; nor was he deep-sighted enough 
to see what a prize he had drawn in the 
great marriage-lottery, as considered even 
from a paying and practical point of view. 
As for her, she was still looking forward to 
doing her duty as a good wile, and was 
eager to find herself in a position to do it. 
But even in her case it must be allowed 
that the bud of her romance had withered 
without ever having developed into its nat- 
ural blossom. 

She was indeed in a false position alto- 
gether. Honest as the day, she was living 
a lie; and not only so, but acquiescing in 
it, as though her conduct were the most 
right in the world. She was a wife, and 
yet holding a relation to her husband that 
was less than that of a mistress; less than 
if she were separated in fact, or divorced 
in law. They bad not even a thought, not 
even a wish in common; and what she had 
become was brought about by far other 
hands than those of her husband. He was 
the same Mark Warden still, in all essen- 
tial matters; but, even in essential matters, 
she was no longer the same Marie. 

And yet, though essentially different, she 
was still the same —if such a self-contra- 
dictory expression is intelligible. In ways, 
and thoughts, and feelings, and views of 
life, the celebrated artist must differ widely 
from the obscure country girl; but in other 
things, happily, —in the goodness that is 
the gift of nature and not of experience — 
no mental development need work a change. 
By knowledge, the best sort of purity is 
only made purer still; and of this best 
sort was hers. 

Of course, among numerous other ac- 
quaintances of her own profession, she 
came to see a good deal of Félix; with 
whom, to tell the truth, she was considera- 
bly disappointed when she saw him for the 
first time. In her fancy she had always 
pictured him as being in style and in ap- 

earance a kind of romance hero; and her 
idea of a romance hero had by no means 
been the same as that of her cousin. But 
it is due to Félix to say that her disappoint- 
ment was soon over. With many weak- 
nesses on both sides, each had strength of 
nature enough, and more than enough 
points of sympathy, to make real friendship 
between them possible; and those aspects 
of character which were weak in the one, 
were precisely those which were strong in 
the other. Accordingly this friendship 
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of theirs was of incalculable benefit to 
both. 

Now, to allude to a rather delicate and 
much-disputed topic, it may be very true 
that friendship, in the true sense of a word 
which expresses the highest of all human 
relations, does not often come to exist be- 
tween a man and a woman unless the age 
of one or both is such as to render the in- 
trusion of passion u likely; and not very 
often then. But such age is not necessarily 
old age. The youth that belongs to the 
artist nature and not to fewness of years 
has this privilege, at least, that it is capa- 
ble of experiencing and comprehending the 
effect of sentiment which not only is not 
born of passion, but does not even neces- 
sarily result in it —of that order of senti- 
ment which is mere foolishness and a stum- 
bling-block to men who pique themselves 
upon knowing the world, and upon calling 
things by their right names. The truth is, 
that the artist nature is always rather senti- 
mental than passionate. He whose nature 
leads him to make a conscious or uncon- 
scious study of emotion for purposes of 
reproduction, cannot be so completely 
under the influence of the passions and sen- 
timents that he himself undergoes, as the 
man who simply feels and suffers, and 
never attempts to analyse. The great 
high-priest of Art, never forgetting the 
beat of the measure of his hexameters 
even in the very embrace of his mistress, is 
only a type of illustrations that might be 
multiplied by thousands. It is certainly 
not that the lives of artists are more pure 
than those of other men and women; but 
it is that their souls have lived in the ex- 
pression and imagination of passion rather 
than in passion itself. With the ordinary 
man, passion is its own aim ; with the artist, 
it is but a means to produce sentiment; 
and if sentiment can be produced without 
the aid of passion, there is no reason why 
passion need have anything to do with the 
matter. 

In other words, the swine will revel in 
the mud for the mud’s sake, without refer- 
ence to the pearls that may have been cast 
therein; the higher nature will cast itself 
into the mud also, but it will be in order to 
rout out the pearls; and if the pearls are 
thrown upon a clean place, will not care for 
the mua at ail. 

This may seem to be rather a transcend- 
ental way of regarding a fidcler and a music- 
mistress who came to know each other inti- 
mately, and did not happen to fall in love. 
Nevertheless it is not to be taken in the 
light of a digression. 

Marie had until now lived a life as hidden 
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from herself as it had been from others. It 
was as though she had been asleep in the 
enchanted forest. Her soul had indeed 
been none the less that of the artist, but it 
had not as yet eaten of the tree of knowl- 
edge. To speak more prosaically, she bad 
not the least idea that she differed in any 
way from other girls of her own age, except 
that she was rather more stupid and very 
much more shy ; though in reality, she could 
not have proved that she- possessed some- 
thing of the higher nature more than being 
content to be what she was, and by doing 
what she could to develop what she had. 
But now that she had found admittance into 
a region the inhabitants of which were openly 
and consciously interested in all that had 
always unconsciously interested her, and 
who accepted her thoughts and ways as if 
they placed her above instead of below the 
crowd, she felt, if not like the sleeping 
princess when the prince arrived at the end 
of the hundred years of slumber, yet at all 
events like the supposed duckling when it 
first found itself with its own kind. Here 
it was that the sympathy ef Felix made 
itself useful by teaching her the spirit 
of the language of her new world, and by 
making her feel her own strength, which 
was now developing itself ‘rapidly and 
surely, 

But if he gave much, he received very 
much more than he gave; not that his was 
by any means the lower nature in all re- 
spects, but it certainly wasinsome. Friend- 
ship cannot exist where the superiority is 
all on one side; and that, certain women- 
scorners may be tempted to say, may be the 
reason why friendship between men and 
women is, to say the least of it, so rare: 
while, on the other hand, there are others 
who might account for the same fact on a 
similar but opposite ground. Thus, like 
many young artists—and like some old 
ones too, for that matter — be was too much 
inclined to the charlatanism of playing the 
genius, of railing at social rules, and of 
glorifying the land of Bohemia, not as a re- 
gion where it is right that the apprentice 
of art should pass some of his Wander-Jahre, 
his years of travel, but asa home to be lived 
in and loved for its own sake. But, after 
the manner of his kind, he was intensely 
capable of taking the impress of others’ na- 
tures without in the least degree losing the 
original mould of his own; and however 
much sympathy Marie came to have with 
the man himself, she had no sympathy with 
vanity, or with any of its external symp- 
toms. Charlatanism of every kind was 
bound to feel itself ridiculous before her 
harmonious directness of thought and 
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speech; and she could not see that it is 
better in itself to be poor than to be rich, 
better to be at war than to be at peace, 
better to make the worst than the best of 
things. Her own road might have to lie 
through Bohemia; but she had her own 
Stratford, her own Daylestord, beyond its 
borders. 

Nor was it only by her directness of na- 
ture and by her good sense that she did him 
good. He was alone in the world, and had 
always been so; and though he had often 
found kindness and good comradeship, this 
kind of sympathy was something altogether 
new to him. Every one needs sometimes to 
talk freely and sincerely about himself to 
somebody ; every one needs sometimes to 
make confession, and no one is fit to be his 
own confessor. Felix was no exception to 
the rule. On the contrary, free speech was 
indeed to him the mind’s morning, that 


** Spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul.’’ 


He was filled with dreams and fancies to 
overllowing, which, had he not met with 
her, would have been in a fair way to be- 
come corrupt and morbid. 

But it must not for a moment be supposed 
that he in the least degree thus escaped 
from the tyranny of his grande passion. 
Temperaments like his are invariably far 
more influenced by the cruelty than by the 
kindness of a mistress; nor, ridiculous as 
such a disposition may appear to modern 
notions, is it by any means a sign of weak- 
ness, except so far as one may apply the 
word weakness to generosity, unseitishness, 
faith, loyaity, and other kindred qualities. 
Accordingly, in this matter there was some 
reticence between them. But still they did 
speak of it, and of her who had been and 
was still the heroine of the life-story of 
which Marie now became the first and only 
coufidante. 

Nor must it be supposed either that Félix 
took the, to him, inexplicable breach be- 
tween himself and Angélique by any means 
calmly. Friendship is no substitute for 
passion. Nor could Marie help seeing how 
things were going; and though it was im- 
— for her to accept the fact that Angé- 
ique could by any possibility do wrong, the 
state of things made her very unhappy in- 
deed. At last the day came when all was 
over; when her cousin threw herself into 
her arms, and told her that she was now 
Mrs. Lester. What Marie answered was 
inaudible through tears, partly of sympathy, 
partly of sorrow. But she did insist upon 
one thing —that Félix should be told at 
once how matters stood; and she was brave 
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enough to undertake herself to be his in- 
formant. 

So one day she sent for him suddenly, 
and as gently and kindly as she could — that 
is to say, with all possible gentleness and 
kindness —told him the news. The pill 
that he had to swallow was bitter, but he 
could not complain of any want of tender- 
derness on the part of his physician. 

Then she went on to make excuses for 
Angélique. 

‘** Yes,” she said, ‘‘ it would have been 
best if she could have told you at once that 
she had mistaken her heart. But then, you 
must remember how yeung she was — what 
a girl she is still. If you only knew how 
difficult it often is for any girl to know her 
own heart “i 

‘*Ob, you need not be afraid,” he an- 
swered, with false composure; ‘‘I am not 
going to complain of her. What you say 
is doubtless all most true.” 

But his false composure did not deceive 
her. 
**If you only knew how distressed she 
herself is; how anxious she is that you 
should not think harshly of her; how she 
hopes for your happiness “i 

** Marie,” he said, in a firm voice, “ if 
she is happy, that ought to be enough for 
me, and shall be. Tell her —no, you need 
tell her nothing; what is there to tell?” 

** I wish she could have loved you,” said 
Marie at last, after a long pause. 

‘* Welt — now I suppose I am married to 
Art in earnest,” he answered, with a shade 
of bitterness. 

‘*We are all of us young yet,” she 
replied, with the air of earnest gravity 
which sometimes gave her face such an 
almost ludicrous sort of piquancy. ‘* And 
you have all the world before you. After 
all, there is no woman — no, none — who is 
worth a man’s career.” 

It was curious that Marie should have 
used almost the very words of a man like 
Monsieur Prosper. But then her meaning 
was not quite the same. 

Certainly the words that had been spoken 
between them had been coldenough. Whea 
two persons are very strongly moved, their 
words are always cold; and very often 
their manner also. But the words and 
manner of Félix did not deceive Marie in 
the least degree. She knew only too well 
what their coldness meant — how the reac- 
tion would come when her presence no 
longer acted as a restraint upon him. Far 
from being afraid of a scene, she would 
have been only too glad if he had set his 
whole heart free before her. 


But he took her hand and thanked her 























instinctively with his eyes; for what, he 
knew not. 

It is all very well, however, to enjoy the 
sympathy of an amiable woman from whom 
one is only too well disposed to receive it; 
but to receive the commiseration of a man, 
however kindly meant, is in such cases by 
no means so pleasant. As he was leaving 
the house of Marie he was caught hold of 
in the street by Monsieur Prosper, among 
whose virtues delicacy was certainly not in- 
cluded. 

There can be nothing more miserable 
than, with a heart swollen almost to burst- 
ing, with an aching breast, throbbing brain, 
and sightless eyes, suddenly to meet in the 
public streets one with whom we are bound 
to speak as though nothing had happened 
of more consequence than a change in the 
weather. But it is still worse than this when 
our acquaintance happens to be one who, 
out of a sort of half-perverse, half-kindly 
instinct, insists, as a matter of course, upon 

lunging at once into the very subject which 

tter tact would have taught him to avoid. 
We then have to smile ten times as much 
as there is any need; to talk ten times as 
lightly ; to let him say what he will, even 
though at every word he tramples upon a 
thousand corns. And the worst of it is, 
that when under such circumstances as 
those of Félix we are striving to bury our 
heads in the sand, we are certain to be 
caught hold of by our own particular Mon- 
sieur Prosper. 

**So it seems that my fair pupil has run 
away with a duke, or a marquess, — which 
is it? Well, so much the better for you. 
I know something of the women, ma foi! 
and congratulate you from my soul. If you 
had married that girl, you would have 
been frittered away in no time. Bah! my 
dear fellow, | am only speaking the truth. 
I grant you she is charming — unmarried. 
Now her cousin — there would be an artist's 
companion for you, if she were not an 
artist herself. She would work by a man’s 
side, even if she didn’t lead the way; and 
an attic or a palace — all would be the same 
to her. I only hope to heaven she will 
never marry, though! A wife may be a 
good artist, but as soon as she becomes a 
mother it is all over with her. Bah! it’s 
lucky for this Angélique of yours that her 
duke or marquess, or whoever he is, is a rich 
man, or I shouldn’t envy him his bargain.” 

If Félix had not broken down before 
Marie, it was not likely that he would do 
so before Monsieur Prosper. 

‘*He is neither duke nor marquess,” he 
said; ‘‘and [ hear that he has given up 
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** Don’t you believe such nonsense. No, 
my boy —a man will give up much for a 
woman, but not everything. I daresay, if 
the truth were known, Antony found it 
quite worth his while to lose the world just 
for the sake, not of keeping Cleopatra, but 
of getting rid of Octavia. What are you 
going to do now? Will you come and 
dine?” A dinner seemed to be his pan- 
acea for all the ills of the world. 

‘**T am engaged.” 

‘* Engaged? that’s just what I thought 
you were no longer! Oh, here’s Barton 
— why, everybody seems about to-day.” 

So indeed it seemed to Félix, at all 
events. 

** Ah, Créville,” said Barton, ‘* we haven't 
met for an age. Why, what’s up? You 
look as if your liquor hadn't agreed with 
you last night. Is it true, Prosper, that 
that Miss Marchmont that came out in 
your ‘ Faith’s Reward,’ you know, is mar- 
ried to ten thousand a-year? I shouldn't 
think it was on the strength of my notice 
of her in the ‘Trumpet.’ She was a 
pretty girl, though. By the way, what’s 
her real name? ” 

‘** She was a Miss Lefort.” 

‘** By Jove! and her Christian name ? ” 

** Angélique.” 

Barton burst into one of his explosions 
of laughter, which made Prosper stare 
curiously and Félix angrily. 

**] half guessed as much,” he went on, 
between his bursts of laughter. 

‘** Pray, may I ask why?” asked Felix, 
rather sternly. 

Barton, struck by something in his tone, 
glanced at him, and then whistled. 
**Oh, never mind,” he said. 
Prosper, what are you going to do? 

you too, Créville ? ” 

**T must go home now,” said Felix, turn- 
ing to Prosper; and he walked off without 
farther ceremony. 

** A rival?” asked Barton. 

Prosper shrugged his shoulders. 
boy!” he said to himseif. 

‘* By the way, is there any other Miss. 
Lefort ?” 

‘* Nom! I should think so!” 

** And is her name Marie?” 

** What — do you know her?” 

‘*Not in the least. But we have a: 
mutual friend, I fancy. By Jove! it would 
be a good joke. Tell me about her.” 

**Willingly ; and as Félix won’t dine 
with me, perhaps you will?” 

** More than willingly, if I have not for- 
gotten by this time how to dine at all.” 

As to Félix, he had long had a presenti- 
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ment that his grande passion must eventu- 
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ally come to this; but the fulfilment of a 
pee is never the more easy to bear 
ecause it has been foreseen. And now 
that he reached home and could indulge in 
the luxury of solitude, the reaction feared 
by Marie fairly came; and before long he 
had reached one of those moods in which 
men of his impulsive and excitable tem- 
perament are as likely as not to do some- 
thing desperate. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


AND so it came about that Hugh Lester 
found himself all of a sudden no longer a 
rich man and his own master, but a poor 
man, burdened with a wife and with the 
necessity of earning his own bread; and 
that Angélique, instead of having become 
the heiress of Earl’s Dene, found herself 
the wife of one who, as far as appearances 
went, was much more likely to sink in the 
scale, of society than to rise in it. She 
had better by far have thrown in her lot 
with Félix after all, even as a matter of 
prudence. He, at all events, could not 
well sink lower than where he was, and 
was in a position to earn a crust, if nothing 
more. 

To repeat her dramatic experiment was 
quite out of the question. Her fiasco had 
quite put her out of court; nor did Mon- 
sieur Prosper or any other dealer in talent 
think sufficiently well of her merit to care 
to exert himself to recover her position for 
‘her. Besides, Hngh, with his social theo- 
aries, would have starved, and would al- 
‘most have let her starve, rather than have 
«permitted her, now that she was his wife, 
«to remain on or to return to the stage; and 
-this even though she had been possessed 
-of the power of a Siddons or a Pasta. 
The duty of supporting her was now, te 
considered, his entirely ; and not only must 
he support her, but in a way that should be 
entirely free from doubt or suspicion. No 
man can change his caste at will; and 
‘though in the eyes of the world he was no 
longer Mr. Lester of Earl's Dene, still he 
was by no means one to think that he had, 
with the advantages of his old position, 
given up its duties also. And then he was 
no doubt influenced by an unwillingness, 
that would be common to most men under 
similar circumstances, to leave a young and 
beautiful bride among the associations of 
the green-room. 

Perhaps, however, he would not have 
felt quite so scrupulous upon this point 
had he been less filled with bope and eour- 
age than he was. He was not conscious, 
in:his altered circumstances, of any diminu- 
‘tion of strength, or, as yet— though the 
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consciousness of this would have to come 
very speedily—of any want of ready 
money; and though bitterly grieved that 
his aunt had thrown him over so utterly, 
so suddenly, and, above all, apparently so 
unkindly — thanks to Angélique’s clever- 
ness in confiscating his letter—he was 
proud of having been able to prove his love 
by engaging in that war wh the world 
which to lookers-on appears so romantic 
and heroic, but which to those who are ac- 
tually engaged in it is so inexpressibly pro- 
saic and sordid and mean. He had done 
what lovers are for the most part contented 
with expressing their willingness to do: he 
had renounced all for the sake of her whom 
he loved. 

It is easy and pleasant enough to imag- 
ine one’s self, coutinually inspired by some 
lofty aim or motive, with a frdént always 
kept straight to the foe, and a heart always 
firm and serene and of good cheer, fighting 
one’s way bravely through the world, draw- 
ing true friends to one’s side, and before 
long prevailing by dint of sheer strength 
and honour. Just so may a boy whose im- 
agination is fascinated by the idea of the 
career of arms, picture war to himself as a 
glorious succession of forlorn hopes and 
desperate charges. But let the modern 
Don Quixote, putting his theory into prac- 
tice, actually give up his peace and comfort 
and plunge into the grotesque medley of 
hopeless and heart-sickening delays, of lin- 
gering wounds, of blundering, of treachery, 
and of cowardice, that make up the greater 
portion of the world’s war, and he will be 
more than fortunate if in a very short time 
his high aim does not become directed to 
getting the upper hand in a bargain, if ex- 
perience does not teach him that to keep 
his front to the foe is to court death and 
not victory, and if he does not learn that 
the crowding of friends to his side is the 
consequence of success, and never its 
cause, 

But all this Hugh had yet to learn. 
He was really strong enough to do with 
ease many things from which brave men 
shrink. ‘To proclaim his altered fortunes, 
and to give up his former society before 
his former society gave up him, was as easy 
and almost as inspiriting as a flourish of 
trumpets accompanying a declaration of 
war; and it was with a positive eagerness 
that he hastened to throw over all his en- 
gagements, to mortify his tailor by paying 
him, and to astonish the most exclusive 
club in London by removing his name from 
the list of its members. So far it was upon 
Angélique, who had brought about the situ- 
ation, that it bore most heavily. 
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At first her anger and disappointment 
were extreme. She had done worse than 
lose the trick — she had been cheated ; nor 
did it occur to her that she had been cheated 
just because her own game had not been 
open and straightforward. Fortunate was 
it for Hugh that the marriage was not of 
long standing, or doubtless the storm would 
have fallen upon his own head; and as 
things were, it was not that she was too 
much in love with him to make bim her 
scapegoat, but that she could not help feel- 
ing some gratitude to him for his sacrifice 
of the world for her sake, and for his vain 
attempt to save her from sacrificing herself 
for his; and the circumstance was too re- 
cent to have fallen even from so short a 
memory as hers. And so it was for War- 
den alone that she kept the storm that was 
brewing within ber. After all, when she 
came to consider the matter, the game was 
not wholly lost. Miss Clare might yet be 
reconciled, or might die without a will — 
in fact the chapter of accidents contained 
a hundred chances in her favour, though 
those against her might be a thousand. 
Soon she found herself saying, instead of 
‘Suppose I were Mrs. Lester of Earl's 
Dene,” ‘‘I will be Mrs. Lester of Earl’s 
Dene — and let Mark Warden look well to 
his cards!” 

In short, it was to be a duel & la mort 
between them for the prize of Eacl’s Dene, 
and both parties had their advantages. 
Mark Warden was so far the victor; but 
then he had no fear of his opponent, and 
was likely to play blind. 

This determination of hers made her also 
resolve to remain good friends with ber 
husband. If he was no longer to be her 
highroad to fortune, it was still he who 
must provide the material and the instru- 
ments for making it; and meanwhile she 
must manage to play the part of the good 
wife as best she might. That he was as 
happy with her as he tried to persuade 
himself he was, can scarcely be said with 
truth after the flight of the first few weeks 
of triumph; but he found no tangible rea- 
son to complain. Indeed it is the way of 
such as he not only to make the best of a 
bad bargain, but to persuade themselves 
into the belief that it is a good one. 

Nevertheless, symptoms of its having 
turned out not the best of all possible bar- 
gains began very soon to show themselves. 
With the best will in the world to appear 
good-tempered, she could not altogether, 
with perfect success, contrive to seem what 
she was not; and she was too genuinely 
disappointed not sometimes, out of the ful- 
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disappointment. It was inconceivably bit- 
ter to her to have to bear small troubles 
and annoyances, such as having to econo- 
mize in clothes, to haggle with small trades- 
men about ounces and halfpence —a mat- 
ter, by the way, in which her disgust did 
not prevent her proving herself a most ad- 
mirable woman of business — and to find no 
admiration save on the part of her husband 
and from the chance passengers of the 
streets. Hugh, too, often bored her terri- 
bly, and she could not help sometimes- 
showing that he bored her by yawning in 
his face, both literally and metaphorically. 
He, in his good-nature, used to set down 
her ‘little crop of shortcomings to the ac- 
count of his own selfishness. He tried to 
make up to her in every possible way for 
what he had made her lose, and never 
dreamed of laying his failure at her door. 

As for a reconciliation with his aunt, he 
had given up ail idea of that as entirely out 
of the question; and, too wise to cry over 
spilled milk, made up his mind not to dream 
of the impossible, but to turn himself to 
whatever work might lie next his hands. 

This again was all very well; but it was 
by no means so well when he came to ask 
himself for what he was fit, and what he 
coulddo. The question was infinitely more 
easy than the answer. He had no pro- 
fession, and had been brought up to none: 
he knew nothing but the ‘‘ As in presenti,” 
and the ** Propria que maribus,” which it 
had taken him some fifteen years to learn: 
he could do nothing but hunt and shoot and 
fish, and in general follow all such pursuits 
as cost a great deal of money, but bring in 
none —unless, indeed, he turned game- 
keeper or huntsman; and even then he 
would lack the professional apprenticeship 
that in every pursuit distinguishes the artist 
from the amateur. 

Nor were such influential persons as he 
had in his prosperous days numbered among 
his acquaintance particularly willing to help 
him now. In the book of the world of 
patronage he had written himself down far 
too great an ass to be within the pale of 
legitimate help. His vote and influence 
were lost to his party for ever; and lost, 
moreover, through his own fault. Besides, 
he was yet too proud to be a beggar, as, 
indeed, every gentleman ought to be until 
necessity, as necessity usually ends in do- 
ing, has thickened his skin very consid- 
erably. 

But though, to reverse the condition of 
the unjust steward, he could not beg, to dig 
he was not ashamed; and he would have 
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dug with pleasure had there been any room 
in England for an unpractised spade. And 
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so it was before long borne in upon him 
that he had better wash his hands of the soil 
of England altogether, and go somewhere, 
where digging may be had for the asking. 
This caused the first open dispute — it 
did not amount to a quarrel — between 
himself and his bride. hat! should she, 
a lady and the wife of a gentleman, give up 
the battle at once before it was lost, and go 
and bury herself alive in the backwoods 
among bears both quadruped and biped? 
should she spend her hours and days and 
years in cooking and scrubbing, and wash- 
ing and mending, and bringing up a rough 
race of colonial farmers and their wives? 
No; it was certainly not for that that she 
had become the wife of Hugh Lester. If 
she also had made a bad bargain, she too 
would try to make the best of it— but by 
improving it, and by expending upon it time 
and trouble; not by sitting down and put- 
ting up with it. She was not made beauti- 
ful to blush unseen, nor clever and endowed 
with aristocratic tastes to waste her tastes 
and talents in a wigwam. The life of an 
**extra lady” —in the theatrical sense — 
would be better than that. And so she 
managed to make herself so infinitely disa- 
greeable whenever Hugh even alluded to 
the subject of emigrating, that he very soon 
had to allude to itno more. She said but 
little indeed, and what she did say was 
always strictly and becomingly submissive ; 
but she submitted like a martyr: and such 
submission on the part of a woman to the 
man who is in love with her is simply irre- 
sistible. as most women well know. Gri- 
seldas will always win in the longrun; and, 
generally speaking, in the short run also. 
There is no need here to tell in all its de- 
tails the whole story of Hugh Lester’s trou- 
bles: how he spent his days in wandering 
about the streets, and his evenings in dis- 
cussing with his wife plans with which she 
had no sympathy, and in which she conse- 
quently took no interest. Could he in the 
course of his wanderings have hit upon a 
plan for getting unmarried, well and good ; 
but, as things were, she was much too occu- 
pied with her own more important schemes 
tu care much about his. She was by no 
means so proud in her difficulties as he. 
Unknown to him, she wrote to Alice Ray- 
mond, describing the position of herself and 
her husband; and with such good effect 
that the young lady made a resolute attempt 
to act the part of peacemaker between Miss 
Clare and Hugh. It need not be said that 
her well-meant attempt met with no success 
whatever; that, indeed, it made matters 
rather worse than before. Then Angélique 
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upon his knees to his aunt; but great as her 
influence over him was, especially when she 
chose to exert it actively, in this he was 
firm. All that he had to say he had alréady 
said in that letter whose fate was known to 
Angélique alone. And then, at last, in 
spite of her courage and confidence- in her 
own skill, she could not but own that the 
battle seemed going dead against her. 

But she did not know how heavily her 
enemy was weighted. Member of Parlia- 
ment, indeed, he had a fair prospect of be- 
coming, and a prospect of becoming in due 
course of time eminent at the bar that was 
scarcely less fair. But to become’ master 
of Earl's Dene, of the real prize of the war, 
it was necessary for him first to become the 
master of Alice Raymond. 

Of course that was quite out of the ques- 
tion. But still it must be confessed that he 
used to see a great deal more of her than 
was at all necessary, unless he really meant 
work. He was, in fact, so much in love 
with Earl's Dene, not to speak of New 
Court, that he was every day more and 
more in love with the lady in whom their 
charms were incarnate; or at least fancied 
himself so, which, in such matters, means 
much the same thing. He used to hang 
about her, to feel j-alous of her other he- 
acquaintance. and to let her see plainly that 
he cared more about her than about all the 
rest of the world put together. To what 
end, it may well be asked, when it could 
not by any possibility lead to anything? 
Well, men are in such cases — that is to say, 
where gold and women are concerned — 
guided mainly by impulse; and practical 
wisdom, such as Warden’s, is apt to think 
mainly of the means, knowing well how 
often they bring about their own end. 

And what did Alice Raymond think? 
She was not a girl to fall easily over head 
and ears in love with anybody, and certainly 
not until she was asked to do so; and yet she 
did not act as though she were altogether un- 
willing that the question should come. She 
had, for a woman, most marvellously little 
pride of family or of station, in this resem- 
bling her mother, whom she bade fair to 
resemble in many other things. She had 
no need to marry for wealth, and if she chose 
to marry the son of a country surgeon, she 
had no one but herself to please. She be- 
lieved in brains, and this surgeon’s son 
seemed to her to have more brains #han all 
the rest of her acquaintance put together — 
as indeed very Tikely he had. Still she 
had ‘not thought about the matter to any 
very alarming degree. She would not be 
surprised at his having the presumption to 





tried to persuade Hugh himself to go down 





ask her to marry him, nor would she con- 
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sider it a presumption; but she had not by | was perfectly true; she was not his equal 
any means taken the precaution beforehand | in any respect — which was most certainly 


of making up her mind whether she should 
say yesorno. This is as much as to say 
that she had given him a good deal of hope 
— more, perhaps, than she consciously in- 
tended, but not more than she was willing 
that be-should have, for he stood more than 
high enough in her good graces to make 
her feel flattered by his attention to her. 

It could not but result from this that the 
idea of becoming great and rich at one 
coup came to exercise greater and greater 
fascination over the mind of Warden day 
by day and almost hour by hour; and none 
the less’ because the idea was apparently so 
eminently unpractical. When a practical 
man like himself does manage to get an un- 
practical notion into his head, and when he 
believes himself to be incapable of enter- 
taining any but practical notions, he is for- 
tunate if it does not run away with bim into 
the region of monomania. Certainly the 
legitimate road to fortune seemed in his 
eyes to be desperatily slow, now that he 
had obtained a vision of what is contained 
in those words of despair, ‘* Might have 
been.”” He, like Angélique, was not con- 
tent to sit down quietly and make the best 
of what he chose to consider his bad bar- 
gain. He had by this time fairly got past 
the stage of ‘‘If it were not for Marie ;” 
from which to ‘How can I possibly get rid 
of Marie?” is only a single step, and 
scarcely so much as that, How he cursed 
the law that had made him thus suffer for 
his bovish impulse! But easy as it had 
hitherto been to conceal it, it was impossible 
for him to deny his marriage, which he had 
taken care should be only too valid. It had 
been nothing more than a ceremony, it is 
true; and, in reality, he and Marie were 
no more husband: and wife than they were 
in the eyes of the world. There were no 
children to insist upon their rights of legit- 
imacy in time to come; and he felt the bur- 
den of no duties of use or affection. If, for 
the sake of the good things that surrounded 
and were represented by her, he fancied 
that he loved Alice Raymond, he in the 
same way and by the same process was rap- 
idly coming, without any fancy in the mat- 
ter, to detest Marie as the one obstacle to 
his obtaining that for which his whole soul 
hungered. What earthly reason, be asked 
himself, was there why he should be willing 
to cleave to Marie in full sight of the rich 
prize that was passing within reach of his 
hands? She was not beautiful; she was 


stupid —so he thought, for the nature of” 


her development was a sealed book to him ; 
she had no sympathy with his aims — which 





_true also; and, above all, she was quite in- 
icapable of being of the least use to him. 


He had never lived with her, and had not 
the least wish to do so; nor, he thought 
with inconsistent anger, did she show any 
very eager or overpowering desire to live 
with him. Her very devotion to his inter- 
ests and contented sacrifice of her own, and 
her willingness to submit to him in all - 
things, had, as is often the case, succeeded 
rather in mortifying his vanity than in grat- 
ifying it. and he would probably have been 
far less indifferent to ber had she given him 
more cause. He went near her very seldom 
now; and, to tell the truth, his vanity 
would have been mortified even more had 
he been able to guess how little he had 
come to be missed by her. The welcome 
that he received from her on the occasions 
of his rare visits was to the full as honest 
and affectionate as of old; but Marie had 
become by this time so accustomed to the 
peculiar relation that had now existed be- 
tween herself and her husband for so many 
long years, while her new life and her new 
friendship gave her mind so much occupa- 
tion, that she was by no means any longer 
condemned to spend her time after the man- 
ner of the lady of the Moated Grange. 
Besides, she still trusted him implicitly ; 
and, while he was away, assumed that he 
was seeing the less of her now in order that 
he might put things in train for seeing the 
more of her hereafter. For the same pur- 
pose she too worked as hard as possible, in 
order that when the time should come she 
might earn the satisfaction of placing in his 
hands the fruit of her industry, and of ber 
zeal to bring nearer the day when he could 
throw overboard that hateful fellowship and 
make her his wife before the world. 

Her very calmness and patience at last 
provoked him beyond measure. He forgot 
that they were the result of habits that he 
himself bad made her acquire, and of hopes 
that he himself bad bestowed. And then 
there is no doubt that she bored him dread- 
fully, and did not see that she bored him. 
She was interested in all that he was doing, 
in his legal studies, in his political ambition, 
not because she cared a single straw about 
either law or politics, or was in the least 
degree ambitious for herself, but simply 
because they occupied him; and she as- 
sumed, and surely not unwarrantably, that 
he would take ao interest in her pursuits 
because they were hers. But what cared 
he to listen to all the musical shop and gos- 
sip which is so intensely interesting to those 
who care about music itself, but so unutter- 
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ably tiresome and contemptible to those 
who do not? All shop is necessarily odious 
to those who do not themselves stand be- 
hind the counter, or at least care very much 
for some one who does stand there. But 
when one both despises the shop and hates 
the shopwoman it is sickening indeed: and 
it offended this parvenu to think that his 
wife bad to perform in public for her bread. 

After all, is it not almost a truism that 
: life is a perpetual attempt to grasp the good 
that is out of our reach, and to throw away 
the good that is within it? Whether it be 
true or not, as Warden once tried to per- 
suade himself, that the mould of each man’s 
fortune is in his own hands, it is at all events 
certain that a man has but to close his fin- 
gers upon his palm te’gecure possession of 
his best good. But like the knight who 
roamed all over the world to seek for the 
fairest flower in it, but did not find it un- 
til, outwearied with the search, it met his 
eyes as he re-entered his own castle-yard, 
most men are so tremendously far-sighted 
that they are blind to anything that is less 
than a league distant from them; and Mark 
Warden was, as must by this time have ful- 
ly appeared, more long-sighted even than 
most men. Earl’s Dene, as it loomed upon 
him in the distance, was visible enough to 
him; but Marie looked to him like a mere 
speck of dust that had lighted upon him, 
and which it would be as well to brush off 
as quickly as possible—or rather like a 
burr, as valueless as dust, and infinitely 
more disagreeable. 

Had she been other than she was, his 
entire neglect of her would more than prob- 
ably have brought about the very worst 
possible consequences. She was quite 
good-looking enough to be considered 
pretty now that she bad come into notice, 
and there were quite enough people about 
her to tell her so. It was certainly not his 
fault that the desire to be free did not be- 
come mutual. She had to live and go 
about entirely alone, looking for aid and 
counsel to any one rather than to him from 
whom aid and counsel were due. Being 
what she was even, such a state of things 
could not in any wise be safe, seeing that 
her professional father and guide was Mon- 
sieur Prosper, whose ideas as to the limits 
of propriety were not over-strict, to say 
the least of it. He would have been as 
much opposed to the idea of her spoiling 
herself, as he would consider it, by taking a 
husband, as he was to that of Félix taking a 
wife, or rather more so; for if a man who 
is an artist is, according to his theorv, nec- 
essarily ruined by marriage, how much 
more must an artist who is a woman be 
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ruined by it? But short of marriage, and 
of any connection equivalent thereto, he 
certainly held that an artist, whether man 
or woman, should know by experience what 
is meant by passion as well as by sentiment ; 
and Marie’s extreme prudence of conduct, 
which, according to the light that was in 
him, he could only ascribe to coldness 
of nature, provoked him almost as much as 
her passive obedience provoked Warden. 
It nearly made him think that be must have 
been mistaken in her; and indeed he told 
her as much sometimes. But she never 
even approached to a comprehension of 
what he meant. She was certainly still 
very stupid indeed about some things, and 
seemed likely to continue so. 

But Monsieur Prosper was not much of 
a believer in the virtue of any woman, 
much less in that of a woman who seemed 
to be a paragon; and the friendship be- 
tween his protégés could for him have but 
one meaning. Lis supposition was favoured 
by the manner in which Félix received his 
attempts to rally him upon his having, when 
every one else had failed, been able to play 
the part of Endymion to this immaculate 
and miraculous Diana. It was almost the 
cause of another temporary quarrel be- 
tween this pair of ill-matched friends, and 
ought, no doubt, to have made Félix him- 
self rather more careful and circumspect for 
the sake of Marie. But, after all, is the 
world, which spoils so many good things, 
not to leave at liberty at least one pleasant 
relation, and that the pleasantest of all? 
At least Félix, conscious as he was of 
meaning no harm, was not one to think that 
the voice of the world, as represented by 
that of Monsieur Prosper, had the smallest 
right to affect bis conduct in this matter in 
the least degree; and so, even as he had 
actively scorned his friends advice in re- 
spect of Angélique, he passively disre- 
garded it in respect of her cousin. Of 
course he ought to have remembered the 
fable of the frogs and the boys. Of course 
everybody ought to do everything that is 
exactly right and proper on all occasions. 
But who ever did apply a moral to his own 
case? And what man who is not a mon- 
ster of rectitude would have the heart to 
dream of crushing the rare bud of friend- 
ship when it is developing into blossom be- 
fore his eyes P 

It need not be said that Warden, for his 
. had far too much to think about on 
is own account to take much notice of the 
persons with whom his wife associated; or 
that, if he had taken notice of them, he 
would particularly have cared; or that, if 
he had cared, he would have considered 
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that he had the least reason to be jealous 
of Félix Créville. But it did happen that 
one evening, by a planned accident — and 
the planning of such accidents was begin- 
ning to take up a great deal of his time, 
even to the extent of leading him astray 
from his law studies—he met Miss Ray- 
mond at a large party given at a very great 
house indeed; and that she, who never for- 
got her friends or neglected to ask after 
them, seeing that they might at any moment 
fall within reach of the help that she was 
always seeking to extend not only to them 
but to all the world, lost no time in intro- 
ducing the subject, as was her way, much 
to Warden’s dislike, whenever she hap- 
pened to meet him. 

** What a great personage Marie Lefort 
is becoming all at once!” she said. ‘I 
remember we all used to think her such a 
stupid child.” 

** Yes, she seems to be doing well,” said 
Warden, coldly. ‘* But I don’t profess to 
know anything about music, you know.” 

**I suppose you are always thinking 
about your horrid law. I wish you did 
care about music, though. I always want 
my friends to like what I do.” 

** Ah, Miss Raymond, if you would edu- 
cate me, perhaps | might become a second 
Handel—who knows?” The choice of 
Handel for his illustration was not acciden- 
tal; it was because it was the only name to 
which his knowledge of musical history 
allowed him to refer. He had once been at 
a performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” in Red- 
chester Cathedral, and had only been saved 
from being very much bored by employing 
his time in meditation upon a problem in 
conic sections. 

**Oh, I am far too stupid. If you want 
educating | must refer you to Marie. How 
is it, by the way, she does not get married ? 
She ought, ought she not? I was having 
quite a long talk about her only this morn- 
ing. Was it not an honour? Monsieur 
Prosper came to ask me to let him dedicate 
something to me.” 

** He is not the only person, I fancy, who 
would like the honour of dedicating some- 
thing to you — and not only music.” 

For a wrangler and college fellow the 
compliment was not amiss. She blushed 
ever so little, and accepted it without a 
remark. Warden’s heart gave a little 
bound of pride, for he felt that she had 
cared to apply what he had said, and he 
remembered that ‘‘ she who blushes and is 
silent says enough.” 

** It was what he said,” she continued, 
? that made me think about Marie marry- 
ing. 
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‘* Indeed!” 

‘** As you know her so well, did you ever 
happen to come across a rather striking- 
looking young man who once gave me a few 
lessons when I was in Paris? Créville, his 
name is. He seems to be a very good 
friend of hers —so Monsieur Prosper says 
—and is very clever and very respectable.” 

Was it possible, then, that Marie, the 
immaculate, could be carrying on a flirta- 
tion parallel with his own? His own con- 
science did not prick him in the least; 
there is no law against a married man’s 
being as: attentive as he likes to as many 
pretty girls as he pleases, nor against his 
leaviyg his wife to take care of herself, if 
she is so minded; but though he did not 
feel jealous, he certaiply felt surprised. 

**Créville?” he asked. ‘*No, I never 
met him.” 

‘Monsieur Prosper speaks very highly 
of him indeed, and evidently thinks him 
épris. I cannot bear to think of that poor 
girl going through ail she does all alone; 
and I should be so glad if she could marry 
well in her own class.” 

There was certainly not much in these 
few and commonplace words, but where the 
soil is fertile and well prepared a very little 
seed will go a long way; and, slight as 
they were, they were so far destined to bear 
fruit as to give him, or rather to suggest to 
him, a possible way out of his difficulties. 

After all, what could it signify to the 
world, or to themselves, if he and Marie 
should agree to be henceforth to each other 
as though nothing bad ever taken place be- 
tweeen them? Such an arrangement, could 
it be carried out, would interfere with no 
rights of any other persons, and it would 
leave each of the two parties to it free to 
follow whatever course he and she might 
severally prefer. If it were true —and 
why should it not be true?—that Marie 
had found a lover, she would be only joo 
willing to fall in with the idea; and if she 
had already cast off the yoke in part, she 
could not fairly object to his casting it off 
altogether. Perhaps he might even be able 
to persuade her that they were not really 
married at all, seeing that they had never 
lived together, and that the ceremony be- 
tween them had been more or less clandes- 
tine. Any way, she would in no wise 
suffer; and if Monsieur Prosper, according 
to Miss Raymond, was right, she, judging 
her by himself, would be only too happy to 

asp at the idea, so as to be free to in- 
ia her own inclination. At all events 
something must be done; and it was abso- 
lutely necessary to get himself fairly free 
of the old love, if in any possible way it 
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could be managed, before he made any far- 
ther attempt to advance himself in the good 

races of the new. Even if he should fail 
in his great coup, it would be something to 
have cast off his burden: for no man of 
mature years ever longed to be able to get 
clear of a miserable and discreditable con- 
nection in which boyish folly had inextri- 
cably bound him, more than Warden 
longed to get clear of one who would have 
made him the best and most suitable of 
wives, both in reality and in the eyes of the 
world. 

Another reason led him to this resolve. 
He had tried his very hardest to quarrel 
with Barton; but the latter, who would 
never let any one quarrel with him unless 
he himself pleased, seemed to take a ma- 
licious sort of delight in persecuting him 
with his unwelcome society as much as pos- 
sible. It was the old story of Frankenstein 
over again. The truth is, that the unfor- 
tunate scholar had very few places left 
where he could sit and get drunk gratis ; 
for the good resolutions: which he had been 
continually making when living with Félix, 
vanished, as a matter of course, whenever 
temptation fell in his way. Now he was 
one of those men who cannot even be thrust 
out by main force by any one whose strength 
is not that of Hercules ; and in point of self- 
assertion, even Warden himself, who was 
in general fully competent to hold his own, 
was not a match for him. The latter might 
sport his oak as much as he pleased, and 
give any number of orders to the boy who 
opened his door for him that he was not at 
home ; but against a man like Barton noth- 
ing short of a pistol-bullet is of the least 
service, and the skin of Barton himself ap- 
peared thick enough to withstand the pass- 
age even of a cannon-ball. 

But this was not the worst. He had of 
late taken to chaff his unwilling and despair- 
ing host in a manner that was as disagreea- 
ble as it was mysterious. He was perpetu- 
ally indulging in not very delicately-ex- 
ome hints about the manner of life popu- 

arly held to have been led by the monks of 
old time having descended to their collegiate 
successors, in anticipations of Tennyson’s 
Princess — though not quite in such grace- 
ful language — and in speculations as to the 
result of the coexistence of Fellows and 
Fellowesses, both at the high table and 
elsewhere, and in other suggestions and 
allusions that made Warden more afraid 
than desirous of offending him. At last it 
was impossible for him to help suspecting 
that Barton somehow or other had got to 
know too much; and he knew perfectly 
well that the latter not only told anything 
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and everything when in his cups to anybody 
and everybody, but would take a direct and 
positive pleasure in proving that the sober 
and steady Mark Warden was not only 
no better than other men, but had obtained 
and was holding his fellowship and his repu- 
tation upon false pretences. When dealing 
with such a man the false: conscience that 
comes of fear made him feel guilty in the 
matter of the pasquinade, mere common- 
y election trick as it had been, and he 

ad ever since been expecting some sort of 
retaliation. It was of course just as likely 
as not— perhaps more likely than not — 
that these hints on Barton’s part were the 
mere loose and random talk of a man who 
never much regarded what he said, and that 
their real applicability was the result of a 
mere coincidence; but, whether moved by 
conscience or not, Warden felt that he could 
not safely rely even upon the probability, 
far less upon the possibility, of the truth of 
such a view for the consolation of feeling 
secure. It puzzled him considerably to 
account for the existence of such a suspicion 
on the part of Barton, just as it would have 
puzzled him to account for its existence on 
the part of any one else; but it was cer- 
tainly not rendered the less alarming for its 
being unaccountable. To fall into the 
power of such a man would be a terrible 
thing indeed; and this thought made it all 
the more incumbent upon him torid himself 
of his burr at any price, and almost any- 
how. The instinct of self-preservation had 
come to the support of the instinct of self- 
interest. Fear and hope were both drawing 
him in one and the same direction, and so 
strongly, and to such good purpose, as to 
leave him almost as few scruples as they had 
left to the man who had strangled his wife 
at Gorsley. Had he been capable of self- 
analysis, he would now have known per- 
fectly well why that story had made so un- 
accountable an impression upon him. It is 
not that Le was likely to go to work in so 
clumsy a way; but it is quite possible to 
strangle without bands, and to effect one’s 
purpose with weapons that slay and leave 
no sign. 

Of course he did not know it; but he felt 


very much like the brigand who, on sud- 
denly, at a turn of the road, coming upon a 
gallows upon which swung the body of one 
of his band, instead of taking warning from 
the sight, merely shrugged his shoulders, 
heaved a passing sigh, and murmured with 
contemptuous compassion, ‘* maladroit !” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


I HAVE never at any time, although I 
certainly once thought so, really belonged 
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to the ranks of those who take up the line 
of despising and Jooking down upon the 
whole sex of womankind. I have gone 
through the whole process of railing at wo- 
men, { must confess; but most men do that 
more or less when they are too young to 
know anything about the matter, and sel- 
dom continue to do so when they have once 
had the good fortune to discover that good 
women do exist outside the circle of their 
own homes. Whenever I hear a man past 
thirty continuing to talk of women in gen- 
eral like a boy of twenty, I always set him 
down either for an affected blockhead, or for 
an unfortunate fellow who has seen only the 
very worst side of the world, if he has seen 
any side of it at all; or else for a human 
hog who is unable to distinguish between 
pearls and acorns, and so tramples both in- 
discriminately under foot. But certainly 
once in my life it was my fate to feel, in all 
honesty and sincerity, a disgust for the 
whole feminine portion of the world, repre- 
sented as it was to me by her whom I had 
followed from Paris, and to whose service I 
had devoted myself, but who now as utterly 
threw me aside as if I had never deen so 
much to her as a lackey would have been, 
as soon as love came to her in the guise in 
which Zeus came to Danaé. Indeed to 


what cause was it possible to ascribe her 
conduct but to the most contemptible of all ? 
Mr. Lester might certainly be the very para- 
gon of all that was noble and attractive: 
of this I knew nothing. But he was cer- 
tainly as rich as I was poor, and this I did 


know. My grand passion had come to a 
most untimely and unromantic end, and the 
prophecy of my Mephbistophelean Mentor 
seemed likely to be fulfilled to the very 
letter. 

Throughout my conversation with Marie, 
I believe that I succeeded in keeping my- 
self tolerably calm. But when I left ber, 
I felt as though I were drunk with wine; | 
scarcely saw where I was going; I had no 
control over my voice —no command over 
my steps. I have a dim recollection of 
meeting both Prosper and Barton on my 
way, but of what I said to them or they to 
me, I have no recollection whatever. They 
certainly must have thought me drunk. 
No doubt all this sounds sufficiently ridicu- 
lous: and, no doubt, I ought by rights to 
have been well prepared for what I had 
just heard. My dismissal, practically, had 
taken place weeks ago — perhaps more. 
But when a gambler has staked his whole 
fortune upon the cast of a single die, he 
must be excused for losing his senses a 
little when he has lost the throw. ‘* Semel 
msanivimus omnes ;” and we are not to be 
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blamed for that, but for being mad more 
than semel. 

Poor Dick Barton was no longer living 
with me. We had not quarrelled — far 
from it; for I believe that he, for some 
strange reason or other, bore me a real 
affection; and I too —why, it is quite 
impossible to say — know that I bore one 
for him. Poverty, at all events, has this 
one merit, that it teaches us to know the 
good and ill of each other marvellously 
soon and to love the one and not to judge 
harshly of the other, whatever it may be; 
at least such has been my own experience. 
Besides, I will say.for Barton that he never 
showed any but his good side where I was 
concerned. I was certainly very far indeed 
from being able to appreciate his learning 
and special kind of, talent, or to admire his 
manner of using the one or the other: but 
there was at the bottom of the man’s char- 
acter so much true goodness of nature, and 
such a perfect scorn of everything that was 
mean and base, from which he did not 
exempt his own many faults aad weak- 
nesses, and he was so completely open and 
unreserved in thought and speech — better 
had it been for himself had he been other- 
wise — that I could not but accept him for 
what he might bave been, rather than for 
what he actually was. But why am I so 
ungrateful as to attempt to make mere 
excuses for him? I care not what others 
may say or think. I am quite willing to 
admit that he had the errors and weak- 
nesses of other men multiplied by a thou- 
sand; but, for myself, I have too much 
cause not to think of him with something 
more than ordinary affection, and to judge 
him by a higher standard than the judg- 
ment of men. ‘I was sick, and ye visited 
me: verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
iny brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

The bitterness of my disappointment, 
coming as it did upon the hard and uncon- 
genial work, the mental anxiety, the want 
of bodily nourishment, and ali the various 
wretchedness, unlighiened vy hope or buoy- 
ancy of heart, which had been my portion 
for so long, had its natural effect upon me. 
I was nervous and excitable at the best of 
times. I was much given to brooding over 
myself, and a life of which music is the 
centre is not one to render any man’s na- 
ture more calm. One of three things was 
inevitable. There are some men who in 
my position would have committed murder ; 
there are many who would have committed 
suicide. I take no credit to myself that I 
did neither; for before my thoughts had 
time to direct themselves into any decided 
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channel, I found myself prostrate with 
brain fever. 

Throughout its course, as I lay in my 
miserable garret, I was tended by Dick 
Barton; and I will undertake to say that 
the man has never lived—no, nor the 
woman either—who, under any circum- 
stances, has proved a better and more self- 
denying nurse than he proved to me. I 
know that I have never since been a thor- 
oughly good believer in the necessary supe- 
riority of a woman over a man in a sick- 
room. There is a pathos in the tenderness 
of a rough hand, in the gentleness of a 
loud voice, in the subdued sound of a 
heavy tread, in the conscious restraint of a 
self-indulgent nature, that is wanting to the 
naturally self-denying nature, to the velvet 
footfall, to the sweet voice, and to the soft 
hand, which are light and gentle and tender 
just because they cannot help being so. 

here is something ajso that is bracing and 
tonic in the free sympathy of a comrade, 
while the ceaseless attention of a woman is 
always more or less enervating; and as 
real sickness makes women of us all, we, 
like them, feel the advantage of being sup- 
ported by stronger hands than theirs. And 
then, too, one can swear at a man, and tell 
him plainly when he worries one: his dress 
does not rustle, he does not speak in whis- 
pers, and he understands that when one is 
ill one wants to be left alone as much as 
possible. All this is rank heresy, I know; 
but I am not ashamed to confess myself a 
heretic, if only for Dick Barton’s sake. 

How he contrived to support us both 
during this time, 1 never wholly knew; 
indeed, I afterwards took care not to make 
too minute inquiries. Prosper was gener- 
ous to me —— more, I think, than he would 
have been to most men where money was 
concerned; but any amount of generosity 
on his part would not have accounted for 
all, nor could we have lived entirely upon 
occasional loans of half-crowns. I certain- 
ly have dim recollections of seeing Barton, 
as he sat up with me night after night, 
writing at a furious pace, always with a 
pencil, in order that I might not be wor- 
ried with the scratching of a pen; and I 
hope that that also may have accounted to 
some extenc for our having escaped starva- 
tion. Nordo [ believe that during these 
weeks of watching he ever lapsed into his 
usual habits — indeed, I heard afterwards, 
from our landlady, that he had never re- 
turned from any of his expeditions from 
home otherwise than sober, and that noth- 
ing in the shape of liquor had once entered 
the house, It may seem but little to say 
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that fora few weeks he managed to keep 
sober, and to work hard; but in his case it 
can be called nothing short of heroism. I 
doubt if in the course of his whole life be 
had ever before both worked hard and 
kept sober for two consecutive days. It 
was not till I was entirely out of danger 
that Dick Barton one evening brought in 
two bottles of brandy, drank them both in 
one short sitting, and then went off to 
sleep before the fireplace for twenty-four 
hours; and it was thus that I knew I was 
well, 

How like a dream everything now ap- 
peared! When I first woke again to my 
bare and empty world, it cost me all the 
effort of which, in my weak condition, I was 
capable, to comprehend where I was— 
and almost to comprehend who I was. It 
would have seemed most natural to me to 
find myself in my bed at Pré-aux-Fleurs, 
under the care of Aunt Cathon or Mére 
Susanne; and for a moment I really 
thought so, for 1 had been delirious, and 
my brain was still confused. Nor, when I 
was once more able to realize all that had 
happened, did reality seem less unreal than 
fancy itself. It seemed to me that I had 
been dreawing all my days, and that my 
delirium had been only that confused por- 
tion of a dream that immediately precedes 
waking. With respect to my whole life, I 
had.to make the same effort to recover my 
recollection that one makes when endeav- 
ouring to recall some vanished vision of the 
night that bas left an unusually vivid im- 
pression. I made the effort quite calmly, 
for I was left far too weak in body to suffer 
in mind, Strange to say, cf all the images 
that rose before me, one by one, and that 
once more came back into being, the last 
was that of Angélique Lefort —or, as I 
should now say, of Angélique Lester. It 
seemed as if that which had been buried in 
my heart the most deeply of all had taken 
the longest time to emerge from it into the 
upper light. ButI am wrong. One image 
came later still, which came out of the 
darkness with all the modest gentleness of 
her whom it represented — as though, like 
herself, it had preferred to take the lowest 
room. But when at last it did come, every 
word, every touch, which had passed be- 
tween myself and her, became a living 
thing, standing out from the shadow in 
strong relief —something real to hold by, 
something to believe in as true, if all the 
world should prove but a dream. If the 
sight of Dick Barton had proved to me that 
my illness was over, it was the thought of 
Marie that proved to me that I was still 
alive —that I had not passed wholly into 
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the land of shadows for ever. And not 
only so, but, direct my thoughts whitherso- 
ever I would, they still settled back upon 
the consoling words, and upon the voice 
that bad spoken them, and upon the true 
eyes that had given them the force of life, 
and not upon the words of a love that must 
now be crushed at any cost, and fyom 
which some instinct seemed to make my 
memory recoil. It may be that the brain, 
in its strife to recover strength, threw off, 
by a healthy effort of nature, all that might 
hinder its success, and turned to what must 
needs render its recovery at once more 
rapid and more sure. 

Tene not allowed to talk much for some 
days, in the course of which I had ample 
time to gather myself together; and it was 
not long before I came to the conclusion 
that this tendency of my thoughts was not 
the result of recollection merely, but had 
been brought about in some measure also 
by an occasional presence that had mingled 
itself with the dreams of my fever. Barton 
would not talk to me upon this subject, how- 
ever much [ sought to question him; but I 
felt very certain that my very earthly nurse 
had been aided by an occasional angelic 
visitation. 

My recovery was not slow; for I could 
not afford to be ill, far less to enjoy the 
luxury of along and gradual convalescence, 
seeing that before all things I had to relieve 
Dick Barton from his burden as soon as I 
could possibly manage to do so. Still, 
even so, getting well was most certainly 
hard enough. 

Almost as soon as I could contrive to 
crawl out of doors I paid a visit to Marie 
Lefort, and I thought her also looking ill 
and anxious. She had little news to tell 
me, except that Angélique, whom she had 
of late seen but seldom, was well, and, she 
hoped, happy, in spite of increasing difli- 
culties; but she did not seem over-willing 
to speak of the subject. Of herself she had 
much more to say; and that subject was a 
far more pleasant one to both of us. She 
seemed at once, and apparently without an 
effort, to have made a really great success, 
in the best sense of the word —to have 
made the success that I had been supposed 
to be struggling for all my days, and that 
hundreds of far greater merit than mine are 
constantly struggling for and seldom suc- 
ceed in obtaining. All who remember the 
musical hist: ry of that day will also remem- 
ber the name of Marie Lefort, while I do 
not flatter myself that one will call to mind 
that of Félix Créville. And yet, to pursue 
the comparison between us, on my side had 
been ambition, long and early fawmiliarity 
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with the profession and its ways, the most 
caretul and elaborate training, and a natu- 
ral aptitude for my art —which I do not 
confound with my profession; while she 
was most certainly devoid of the least par- 
ticle of personal ambition — she bad had no 
regular training, aud bad known nothing of 
her profession until she, almost from the 
very moment she appeared, had come to 
stand confessedly at its head. 

Certainly the ways of genius are inscruta- 
ble; and in our own art —I no longer call 
it a profession where genius is in question 
—certainly not less inscrutable than they 
are in others. The praise and blame of 
critics may indeed kil! mere merit, and 
often do kill it; but what is royal by right 
of nature they cannot dethrone so long as 
it remains true to itself, for it is then proof 
alike against praise and blame. And this 
girl was as unconsciously true to herself as 
she was to all the world; and none the less 
so for being a true woman as well as a true 
artist, and for being no less good than true. 
I began by saying that I believe in good 
women; but I very much doubt if I should 
have been able to say so had I not met 
with her. It was as likely as not that after 
the destruction of my faith I should never 
have sought to change my opinion; and if 
a man seeks only for what is bad, he is 
tolerably sure to find what he seeks, and 
that only. I cannot sufficiently rejoice 
that the good came to me without my seek- 
ing for it, as indeed is generally the case 
with good things of every kind. I also, 
like most men, have found out that the 
great instrument of Providence is accident ; 
and am almost inclined to hold, by way of 
consequence, that the less we attempt to 
control accident the better for our good 
fortune. 

It was from her that I learned fully of 
Buarton’s devotion to me; and she, with her 
faculty for seeing at a glance the best of 
every one, was as full of his praise as ber 
story made me become. Moreover, she 
had found bim— a thing incredible to all 
who knew anything of the man —as consid- 
erate of her in every way as if she had been 
a queen and he one of her court. But for 
this | did not give him too much credit, for 
I did not then believe that there was a man 
living who, when with her, would not catch 
from her something of her own gentleness ; 
and I do not believe it now, save in respect 
of one man out of all the world — and that 
man was certainly not Dick Barton. 

While I was with her, there entered a 
gentleman to whom I was introduced as 
Mr. Warden, and whom I remembered to 
have seen at Miss Raymond's house on the 
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evening when Angélique Lefort first ap- 
—_ before an audience. I was sorry to 

ave our talk interrupted, and, after a min- 
ute or two, left her: nor did she press me 
to stay. On my return:to my lodging, 
which had again become Dick Barton's also, 
he gave me a scolding for having escaped 
from my confinement without leave, and 
added, 

‘* But I suppose vou have been to return 
‘thanks for kind inquiries.’ There were 
plenty of them certainly in that quarter, if 
you care to know. I know if I were that 
damned infernal hypocritical humbug I 
should begin to be jealous; and I hope to 
hell he is. But the prig is sure to make 
his way in this paradise of prigs called the 
world; and it would pay an interesting sort 
of fellow like you to help to ease him of 
some of his plunder. Men like that always 
get rich, sooner or later. It is honest men 
like you and me that grow lean; but still — 
well, unlucky devil as I am, I’m glad I’m 
not even as this Pharisee.” 

** Who in the world are you talking of?” 

**Who? Why, Mark Warden; Cram 
Warden — Mark read backwards, you know 
—as he used to be called at Mag’s in my 
time.” 

‘*Warden? I was introduced to a Mr. 
Warden this very morning by Miss Le- 
fort.” 

‘The devil you were! Do you mean 
to say you never met him there before ? ” 

** Never.” 

** Nor heard of him?” 

“sc No.” 

**Oh, that’s her game, is it?” 

** What on earth do you mean?” 

**Warden’s getting tired of her—shouldn’t 
wonder. If I were you, I'd just look out 
alittle. You're just the fellow to go over 
head and ears. And it seems to be a family 
that has an uncommonly good notion of 
looking after itself. Young Lester wasn’t 
a bad catch; and Warden won't prove him- 
self much worse a one in the long-run, if 
she can hold him, unless I’m confoundedly 
mistaken. And if the worst should come 
to the worst with her, you see, she'll have 
two strings to her bow. You'll do to make 
an honest woman of her, if she wants to 
take to that line.” 

This was Monsieur Prosper over again, 
only a great deal worse. 

** And of whom are you speaking now?” 

“Why, of Miss Lefort and Warden’s 
—— :—which is rhyme and reason, and 
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alliteration into the bargain. Ah, he. 
thinks that because a man sleeps with his 
eyes he must be asleep with his ears too. 
He let the cat out splendidly! It’s true he 
said he was married; but I will say for the 
prig that he isn’t quite such a fool as that 
comes to. Of course he may keep a hun- 
dred women for what I care, but 

What he was going to add I know not. 
‘¢ Then whoever told you so lied,” I inter- 
rupted him. ‘* And if - 

**No one told it me, and so no one lied. 
And so don’t make a fool of yourself, unless 
you are particularly bent on wearing Cram 
Warden’s wern-out clothes.” 

This was too much to bear, even from him. 
What at the moment was all that he had 
_— for me compared with this insult to 
her 

‘** Then I tell you ” I began. 

‘* That ii is I who lie, I suppose?” he re- 
plied carelessly. ‘* Well, tell me so, and 
welcome. I don’t pretend to be afraid of 
vowels, and for liquids in general I have 
rather a liking. So I won’t even throw this 
bottle at your head — unless, indeed, you'll 
wait till it’s empty. It would be a waste of 
good liquor. But if you are in a great 
hurry, you had better help me to finish it.” 

What was to be done with such a man as 
this ? . 

I only know that I acted like an idiot; 
and yet, perhaps, as many a wise man would 
have acted in my place, even though he 
were not just recovering from brain fever. 
[ just went to the table, took the bottle of 
brandy, and sent it flying through the win- 
dow. 

Things had come to such a pass with him 
that to deprive him of brandy, when he had 
once got hold of it, was like depriving a 
tiger of its food; and scarcely less courage 
was required on the part of him who should 
make the attempt than if he had been a real 
tiger. 

Never shall I forget the angry glare that 
came into his eyes. For a moment I thought 
that he was going to send me flying after it ; 
and he could have done so with the greatest 
ease. But he only, without a word, strode 
across the room, burst open with his foot 
our apology for a door, slammed its remains 
violently behind him, and in another instant 
was out of the house, the door of which, to 
judge by the sound that reached my ears, 
he treated in the same manner as he had 
treated our own. 
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THE FORTY-SEVEN RONINS. 


Tue books which have been written of 
late years about Japan, have either been 
compiled from official records, or have con- 
tained the sketchy impressions of passing 
travellers. Of the inner life of the Japan- 
ese, the world at large knows but littie: 
their religion, their superstitions, their ways 
of thought, the hidden springs by which 
they move — all these are as yet mysteries. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. ‘The first 
western men who came in contact with 
Japan, I am speaking not of the old Dutch 
and Portuguese traders and priests, but of 
the diplomatists and merchants of eleven 
years ago, met witha cold reception. Above 
all things, the native Government threw 
obstacles in the way of any inquiry into their 
language, literature, and history. ‘The fact 
was that the Tycoon’s Government, with 
whom only any relations were maintained, 
knew that the Imperial purple with which 
they sought to invest their chief, must 
quickly fade before the strong sun-light 
which would be brought upon it as soon as 
there should be European linguists capable 
of examining their books and records. No 
opportunity was lost of throwing dust in the 
eyes of the new-comers, whom, even in the 
most trifling details, it was the official pol- 
icy to lead astray. Now, however, there is 
no cause for concealment; the Roi Fainéant 
has shaken off his sloth and his Maire du 
Palais together, and an intelligible Govern- 
ment, which need not fear scrutiny from 
abroad, is the result: the records of the 
country being but so many proofs of the 
Mikado’s title to power, there is no reason 
for keeping up any show of mystery. The 
path of inquiry is open to all; and although 
there is vet much to be learnt, some knowl- 
edge has been attained, in which it may in- 
terest those who stay at home to share. 

The recent revolution in Japan has 
wrought changes social as well as political ; 
and it may be that when, in addition to the 
advance which has already been made, rail- 
ways and telegraphs shall have connected 
the principal points of the Land of Sunrise, 
the old Japanese, such as he was and had 
been for centuries when we found him eleven 
short years ago, will have become extinct. 
It has appeared to me that no better means 
could be chosen of preserving a record of a 
curious and fast disappearing civilization, 
than the translation of some of the most in- 
teresting national legends and histories, to- 
gether with other specimens of literature 
bearing upon the same object. Thus the 
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Japanese may tell their own tale, their 
translator only adding here and there a few 
words of heading or tag to a chapter, where 
an explanation or amplification may seem 
necessary. I fear that the long and hard 
names will often make my tale tedious read- 
ing, but I believe that those who will bear 
with the difficulty will learn more of the 
character of the Japanese people than by 
skimming over descriptions of travel and 
adventure, however brilliant. The lord and 
his retainer, the warrior and the priest, the 
humble artisan and the despised Eta or 
pariah, each in his turn will become a lead- 
ing character in my budget of stories; and 
it is out of the mouths of these personages 
that I hope to show forth a tolerably com- 
plete picture of Japanese society. 

Having said so much by way of preface, I 
beg my readers to fancy themselves wafted 
away to the shores of the Bay of Yedo—a 
fair, smiling landscape: gentle slopes, 
crested by a dark fringe of pines and firs, 
lead down to the sea; the quaint eaves of 
many a temple and holy shrine peep out 
here and there from the groves; the bay 
itself is studded with picturesque fisher- 
craft, the torches of which shine by night 
like the glow-worms among the outlying 
forts; far away to the west loom the goblin- 
haunted heights of Oyama, and beyond the 
twin hills of the Hakoné Pass — Fuji-yama, 
the Peerless Mountain, solitary and grand, 
stands in the centre of the plain, from which 
it sprang vomiting flames twenty-one cen- 
turies ago.* Fora hundred and sixty years 
the huge mountain has been at peace, but 
the frequent earthquakes still tell of hidden 
fires, and none can say when the red-hot 
stones and ashes may once more fall like 
rain over five provinces. 

In the midst of a nest of venerable trees 
in Takanawa, a suburb of Yedo, is hidden 
Sengakuji, or the Spring-hill Temple, re- 
nowned throughout the length and breadth 
of the land for its cemetery, which contains 


* According to Japanese tradition, in the fifth 
year of the Emperor Korei (286 B.c.), the earth 
opened in the province of Omi, near Kioto, and 
Lake Biwa, sixty miles long by about eighteen 
broad, was formed in the shape of a Bivwa, or four- 
stringed lute, from which it takes its name. At the 
same time, to compensate for the depression of 
the earth, but at a distance of over three hundred 
miles from the lake, rose Fuji-yama, the last erup- 
tion of which wasin the year 1/07. The last great 
earthquake at Yedo took place about fifteen years 
ago. ‘Twenty thowwsand souls are said to have per- 

Shed in it,§nd the dead were carried away and bur- 
ied by eart-loads: many persons, trying to esca 
from their falling and burning houses, were caught 
in great clefts, which yawned suddenly in the earth, 
and as suddenly closed upon the victims, crushing 
them to death. For several days heavy shocks con- 
tinued to be felt, and the people camped out, not 
daring to return to such houses as had n spared, 





nor to build up those which lay in ruins. 
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the graves of the Forty-seven Rénins,* fa- 
mous in Japanese history, heroes of Japanese 
drama, the tale of whose deeds I am about 
to transcribe. 

On the left-hand side of the main court 
of the temple is a chapel, in which, sur- 
mounted by a gilt figure of Kwanyin, the 
goddess of mercy, are enshrined the images 
of the forty-seven men, and of the master 
whom they loved so well. The statues are 
carved in wood, the faces coloured, and the 
dresses richly lacquered; as works of art 
they have great merit — the action of the 
heroes, each armed with his favourite 
weapon, being wonderfully life-like and 
spirited. Some are venerable men, with 
thin, grey hair (one is seventy-seven years 
old), others are mere boys of sixteen. 
Close by the chapel, at the side of a path 
leading up the hill, is a little well of pure 
water, fenced in and adorned with a tiny 
fernery, over which is an inscription, setting 
forth that ‘* This is the well in which the 
head was washed; you must not wash your 
hands or your feet here.” A little further 
on is a stall, at which a poor old man earns 
a pittance by selling books, pictures, and 
medals, commemorating the loyalty of the 
Forty-seven; and higher up yet, shaded by 
a grove of stately trees, is a neat inclosure, 
kept up, as a signboard announces, by 
vehustary contributions, round which are 
ranged forty-eight little tombstones, each 
decked with evergreens, each with its tribute 
of water and incense for the comfort of the 
departed spirit. There were forty-seven 
Roénins; there are forty-eight tombstones. 
The story of the forty-eighth is truly char- 
acteristic of Japanese ideas of honour. Al- 
most touching the rail of the graveyard is a 
more imposing monument, under which lies 


* The word Ronin meams, literally, a “ wave- 
man; ” one who is tossed about hither and thither, 
asa wave of the sea. It is u to designate per- 
sons of gentle blood, entitled to bear arms, who, 
having become separated from their feudal lords by 
their own act, or by dismissal, or by fate, wander 
about the country in the capacity of somewhat dis- 
reputable knights-errant, without ostensible means 
of living, in some cases offering themselves for hi e 
to new masters, in others supporting themselves by 
pillage; or who, falling a grade in the social scale, 
£0 into trade, and become simple wardsmen. Some- 
times it happens that for political reasons a man will 
become Ronin, in order that his lord may not be 
implicated in some deed of blood in which he is 
about to engage. Sometimes, also, men become Ko- 
nins, and leave their native place for awhile, until 
ome scrape in which they have become entangled 
shall have blown over; after which they return to 
their former allegiance. Nowadays itis not unusual 
for men to become Konins for a time,and engage 
themselves in the service of foreigners at the open 
ports, even in menial capacities,in the hope that 
they may pick up something of the language and 
lore of western folks. 1 know instances of men of 
considerable position who have adopted this course 


in their zeal for education. 
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buried the lord, whose death his followers 
piously avenged. 
And now for the story. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth cen 
tury there lived a daimio, called Asano 
Takumi no Kami, the Lord of the Castle of 
Ako, in the province of Harima. Now it 
happened that an Imperial ambassador from 
the Court of the Mikado, having been sent 
to the Shogun* at Yedo, Takumi no Kami 
and another noble called Kamei Sama, were 
appointed to receive and feast the envoy; 
and a high official, named Kira Kétsuké 
no Suké, was named to teach them the 
proper ceremonies to be observed upon 
the occasion. The two nobles were 
accordingly forced to go daily to the castle 
to listen to the instructions of Kétsuké 
no Suké. But this Kétsuké no Suké was a 
man greedy of money, and as he deemed 
that the presents which the two daimios, 
according to time-honoured custom, had 
brought him in return for his instruction, 
were mean and unworthy, he conceived a 
great hatred against them, and took no 
pains in teaching them, but on the contrary 
rather sought to make laughing-stocks of 
them. Takumi no Kami, restrained by a 
stern sense of duty, bore his insults with 
patience, but Kamei Sama, who had less 
control over his temper, was violently in- 
censed and determined to kill Kotsuké no 
Suké. 

One night when his duties at the castle 
were ended, Kamei Sama returned to his 
own palace, and having summoned his coun- 
cillors¢ to a secret conference, said to 
them: ‘* Kétsuké no Suké has insulted Ta- 
kumi no Kami and myself during our ser- 
vice in attendance on the Imperial envoy. 
This is against all decency, and I was 
minded to kill him on the spot; but I be- 
thought me that if I did such a deed within 
the precincts of the castle, not only would 
my own life be forfeit, but my family and 
vassals would be ruined: so I stayed my 
hand. Still the life of such a wretch is a 
sorrow to the people, and to-morrow when 

+ The full title of the Tycoon was Sei-i-tai-Sho» 

n, ‘* Barbarian repressing Commander-in-chief ” 

he style Tai Kun, Great Prince, was borrowed, in 
order to convey the idea of sovereignty to pale. 
ers, at the time of the conclusion of the Treaties 
The envoys sent by the Mikado from Kioto to com 
municate to the Shogun the will of his sovereign, 
werereceived with Imperial honours, and the duty 
of entertaining them was contided to nobles of rank. 
The title Sei-i-tai-Shogun was first borne by Mi- 
namoto no Yoritomo, in the seventh month of the 
year 1192 a pD. 

+ Councillor, literally “ elder.” The councillors 
of Daimios were of two classes; the Karo, or “‘el- 
der,” an hereditary office, held by cadets of the 
Prince’s family, and the Yonin, or *‘ man of busie 
ness,”” who was selected on account of his merits. 
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I go to Court I will slay him: my mind is 
made up, and I will listen to no remon- 
strance.” And as he spoke his face became 
livid with rage. 

Now one of Kamei Sama’s councillors 
was a man of great judgment, and when he 
saw from his lord’s manner that remon- 
strance would be useless, he said: ‘* Your 
lordship’s words are law; your servant will 
make ail preparations a:cordingly ; and to- 
morrow, when your lordship goes to Court, 
if this Kétsuké no Suké should again be in- 
solent, let him die the death.” And his 
lord was pleased at this speech, and waited 
with impatience for the day to break, that 
he might return to Court and kill his 
enemy. 

But the councillor went home, and was 
much troubled, and thought anxiously 
about what his prince had said. And as he 
reflected, it occurred to him that since 
Korsuké no Suké had the reputation of be- 
ing a miser he would certainly be open to 
a bribe, and that it was better to pay any 
sum, no matter how great, than that his 
lord and his house should be ruined. So 
he collected all the money he could, and, 
giving it to his servants to carry, rode off 
in the night to Kétsuké no Suké’s palace, 
and said to his retainers: ‘*‘ My master, 
who is now in attendance upon the Imperial 
envoy, owes much thanks to my Lord Kot- 
suké no Suké, who has been at so great 
pains to teach him the proper ceremonies 
to be observed during the reception of the 
Imperial envoy. This is but a shabby 
pom which he has sent by me, but he 

opes that his lurdship will condescend to 
accept it, and commends himself to his lord- 
ship’s favour.” And, with these words, he 

roduced a thousand ounces of silver for 

étsuké no Suké, and a hundred ounces to 
be distributed among his retainers. 

When the latter saw the money their eyes 
sparkled with pleasure, and they were pro- 
fuse in their thanks; and, begging the 
councillor to wait a little, they went and 
told their master of the lordly present 
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When Kotsuké no Suké met him his man- 
ner had completely changed, and nothing 
eould exceed his courtesy. ‘‘ You have 
come early to Court this morning, my Lord 
Kamei,” said he. ‘I cannot sufficiently 
admire your zeal. I shall have the honour 
to call your attention to several points of 
etiquette to-day. I must beg your lord- 
ship to excuse my previous conduct, which 
must have seemed very rude; but I am 
naturally of a cross-grained disposition, so 
I pray you to forgive me.” And as he 
kept on humbling himself and making fair 
speeches, the heart of Kamei Sama was 
gradually softened, and he renounced his 
intention of killing him. Thus, by the 
cleverness of his councillor, was Kamei 
Sama, with all his house, saved from ruin. 

Shortly after this Takumi no Kami, who 
had sent no present, arrived at the castle, 
and Kotsuké no Suké turned him into ridi- 
cule even more than before, provoking bim 
with sneers and covered insults; but Ta- 
kumi no Kami affected to ignore all this, 
and submitted himself patiently to Kotsuké 
no Suké’s orders. 

This conduct, so far from producing a 
good effect, only made Kotsuké no Suké 
despise him the more, until at last he said 
haughtily: *‘ Here, my Lord of Takumi, 
the ribbon of my sock has come untied; be 
so good as to tie it up for me.” 

Takumi no Kami, although burning with 
rage at the affront, still thought that as he 
was on duty he was bound to obey, and tied 
up the ribbon of the sock. Then Kétsuké 
no Suké, turning from him, petulantly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Why, how clumsy you are! 
You cannot so much as tie up the ribbon of 
a,sock properly! Any one can see that you 
are a boor from the country, and know noth- 
ing of the manners of Yedo.”” And with a 
scornful laugh he moved towards an inner 
room. 

But the patience of Takumi no Kami was 
exhausted; this last insult was more than 
he could bear. 

‘* Stop a moment, my lord,” cried he. 

** Well, what is it?” replied the other. 





which had arrived with a polite message 
fron Kamei Sama. Kétsuké no Suké in| And, as he turned round, Takumi no Kami 

eager delight sent for the councillor into an | drew his dirk, and aimed a blow at his 

inner chamber, and after thanking him, | head: but Kotsuké no Suké, being pro- 

promised on the morrow to instruct his | tected by the Court cap which he wore, the 

master carefully in all the different points | wound was but a scratch, so he ran away; 

of etiquette. So the councillor seeing the and Takumi no Kami, pursuing him, tried . 
miser’s glee rejoiced at the success of his!a second time to cut him down, but miss- 

med and having taken his leave returned ing his aim, struck his dirk into a pillar. 

ome in high spirits. But Kamei Sama, | At this moment an officer, named Kajikawa 

little thinking how his vassal had propitiated Yosobei, seeing the affray, rushed up, and 

his enemy, lay brooding over his vengeance, ‘holding back the infuriated noble, gave 

and on the following morning at daybreak Kétsuké no Suké time to make good his 

went to Court in solemn procession. | escape. 
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Then there arose a great uproar and con- 
fusion, and Takumi no Kami was arrested 
and disarmed, and confined in one of the 
apartments of the palace under the care of 
the censors. A council was held, and the 
prisoner was given over to the safeguard of 
a daimio, called Tamura Ukiyé no Daibu, 
who kept him in close custody in his own 
house, to the great grief of his wife and of 
his retainers; and when the deliberations 
of the council were completed, it was de- 
cided that, as he had committed an outrage 
and attacked another man within the pre- 
cincts of the palace, he must perform hara 
kiri, that is, commit suicide by disembow- 
elling; his goods must be confiscated, and 
his family ruined. Such was the law. So 
Takumi no Kami performed hara kiri, his 
eastle of Ako was confiscated, and his 
retainers, having become Rénins, some 
of them took service with other daimios, 
and others became merchants. 

Now amongst these retainers was his 
on councillor, a man called Oishi 
Curanosuké, who with forty-six other faith- 
ful dependants formed a league to avenge 
their master’s death by killing Kétsuké no 
Suké. This Oishi Kuranosuké was absent 
at the castle of Ako at the time of the 
affray, which, had he been with his prince, 
would never have occurred; for, being a 
wise man, he would not have failed to 
propitiate Kétsuké no Suké by sending him 
suitable presents; while the councillor who 
was in attendance on the prince at Yedo 
was a dullard, who neglected this precau- 
tion, and so caused the death of his master 
and the ruin of his house. 

So Oishi Kuranosuké and his forty-six 
companions began to lay their plans of ven- 
geance against Koétsuké no Suké; but the 
latter was so well guarded by a body of 
men lent to him by a daimio called Uyésugi 
Sama, whose daughter he had married, that 
they saw that the only way of attaining 
their end would be to throw their enemy 
off his guard. With this object they sepa- 
rated, and disguised themselves, some as 
carpenters or craftsmen, others as mer- 
chants; and their chief, Kuranosuké, went 
to Kidto, and built a house in the quarter 
called Yamashina, where he took to fre- 
quenting houses of the worst repute, and 
gave himself up to drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, as if nothing were further from 
his mind than revenge. K6tsuké no Suké, 
in the meanwhile, suspecting that Takumi 
no Kami’s former retainers would be schem- 
ing against his life, secretly: sent spies to 
Kioto, and caused a faithful account to be 
kept of all that Kuranosuké did. The 
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delude the enemy into a false security, 
went on leading a dissolute life with harlots 
and winebibbers. One day, as he was re- 
turning home drunk from some low haunt, 
he fell down in the street and went to sleep, 
and all the passers-by laughed him to scorn. 
It happened that a Satsuma man saw this, 
and said: ‘‘Is not this Oishi Kuranosuké, 
who was a councillor of Asano Takumi no 
Kami, and who, not having the heart to 
avenge his lord, gives himself up to women 
and wine? See how he lies drunk in the 
public street! Faithless beast! Fool and 
craven! Unworthy the name of a Samu- 
mur”? 

And he trod on Kuranosuké’s face as he 
slept, and spat upon him; but when Kotsuké 
no Suké’s spies reported all this at Yedo he 
was greatly relieved at the news, and felt 
secure from danger. 

One day Kuranosuké’s wife, who was bit- 
terly grieved to see her husband lead this 
abandoned life, went to him and said: 
‘*My lord, you told me at first that your 
debauchery was but a trick to make your 
enemy relax in watchfulness. But indeed, 
indeed, this has gone too far. I pray and 
beseech you to put some restraint upon 
yourself.” 

‘** Trouble me not,” replied Kuranosuké, 
‘**for I will not listen to your whining. 
Since my way of life is displeasing to you, 
I will divorce you, and you may go about 
your business; and I will buy some pretty 
young girl from one of the public-houses, 
and marry her for my pleasure. I am sick 
of the sight of an old woman like you 
about the house, so get you gone —the 
sooner the better.” 

So saying he flew into a violent rage, and 
his wife, terror-stricken, pleaded piteously 
for mercy. 

**Oh, my lord! unsay those terrible 
words! Ihave been your faithful wife for 
twenty vears, and have borne you three 
children; in sickness and in sorrow I have 
been with you; you cannot be so cruel as 
to turn me out of doors now. Have pity! 
have pity !” 

**Cease this useless wailing. My mind 
is made up, and you must go; and as the 
children are in my way also, you are wel- 
come to take them with you.” 

When she heard her husband speak thus, 
in her grief she sought her eldest son, 
Oishi Chikara, and begged him to plead for 
her, and pray that she might be pardoned. 
But nothing would turn Kuranosuké from 
his purpose; so his wife was sent away, 


“ * Samurai, a man of gentle blood, entitled to bear 
latter, however, determined thoroughly to/ arms. - , 
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with the two younger children, and went 
back to her native place. But Oishi Chi- 
kara remained with his father. 

The spies communicated all this without 
fail to Koétsuké no Suké, and he, when he 
heard how Kuranosuké, having turned his 
wife and children out of doors and bought 
a concubine, was grovelling in a life of 
drunkenness and lust, began to think that 
he had no longer anything to fear from the 
retainers of Takumi no Kami, who must be 
cowards, without the courage to avenge 
their lord. So by degrees he began to 
keep a less strict watch, and sent back half 
of the guard which had been lent to him by 
his father-in-law, Uyésugi Sama. Little 
did he think how he was falling into the 
trap laid for him by Kuranosuké, who in 
his zeal to slay his lord’s enemy, thought 
nothing of divorcing his wife and sending 
away his children! Admirable, faithful man! 

In this way Kuranosuké continued to 
throw dust in the eyes of his foe, by per- 
sisting in his apparently shameless conduct ; 
but his associates all went to Yedo, and, 
having in their several capacities as work- 
men and pedlars contrived to gain access 
to Kotsuké no Suké’s house, made them- 
selves familiar with the plan of the building 
and the arrangement of the different rooms, 
and ascertained the character of the in- 
mates, who were brave and loyal men, and 
who were cowards; upon all of which mat- 
ters they sent regular reports to Kurano- 
suké. And when at last it became evident 
from the letters which arrived from Yedo 
that Kotsuké no Suké was thoroughly off 
his guard, Kuranosuké rejoiced that the 
day of vengeance was at hand; and having 
appointed a trysting-place at Yedo, he fled 
secretly from Kiédto, eluding the vigilance 
of his enemy’s spies. Then the forty-seven 
men, having laid all their plans, bided their 
time patiently. 

It was now midwinter, the twelfth month 
of the year, and the cold was bitter. One 
night, during a heavy fall of snow, when 
the whole world was hushed, and peaceful 
men were stretched in sleep upon the mats, 
the Rénins determined that no more favour- 
able opportunity could occur for carrying 
out their purpose. So they took coun- 
sel together, and having divided their band 
into two parties, assigned to each man his 
post. One band, led by Oishi Kuranosuké, 
was to attack the front gate, and the other 
under his son Oishi Chikara, was to attack 
the rear of Kétsuké no Suké’s house; but 
as Chikara was only sixteen years of age, 
Yoshida Chiuzayémon was appointed to 
act as his guardian. Further it was ar- 
ranged that a drum, beaten at the order of 
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Kuranosuké, should be the signal for the 
simultaneous attack; and that if any one 
slew Kétsuké no Suké and cut off his head 
he should blow a shrill whistle, as a signal 
to his comrades, who would hurry to the 
spot, and, having identified the head, carry 
it off to the temple called Sengakuji, and 
lay it as an offering before the tomb of their 
dead lord. Then they must report their 
deed to the Government, and await their 
sentence. To this the Rénins one and all 
pledged themselves. Midnight was fixed 
upon as the hour, and the forty-seven com- 
rades, having made all ready for the attack, 
partook of a last farewell feast together, 
for on the morrow they must die. Then 
Oishi Kuranosuké addressed the band, and 
said : — 

‘**To-night we shall attack our enemy in 
his palace; his retainers will certainly re- 
sist us, and we shall be obliged to kill them. 
But to slay old men and women and chil- 
dren is a pitiful thing; therefore, I pray 
you each one to take great heed lest you 
kill a single helpless person.” His com- 
rades all applauded this speech, and so 
they remained, waiting for the hour of mid- 
night to arrive. 

When the appointed hour came, the 
Ronins set forth. The wind howled furi- 
onsly, and the driving snow beat in their 
faces; but little cared they for wind or 
snow as they hurried on their road. At 
last they reached Kotsuké no Suké’s house, 
and divided themselves into two bands; 
and Chikara, with twenty-three men, went 
round to the back gate. Then four men, 
by means of a ladder of ropes which they 
hung on to the roof of the porch, effected 
an entry into the courtyard; and, as they 
saw signs that all the inmates of the house 
were asleep, they went into the porter’s 
lodge where the guard slept, and, before 
the latter had time to recover from: their 
astonishment, bound them. ‘The terrified 
guard prayed hard for mercy, that their 
lives might be spared; and to this the 
Roénins agreed on condition that the keys 
of the gate should be given up; but the 
others tremblingly said that the keys were 
kept in the house of one of their officers, 
and that they had no means of obtaining 
them. Then the Rénins lost patience, and 
with a hammer smashed to shivers the big 
wooden bolt which secured the gate, and 
the doors flew open to the right and to the- 
left. At the same time Chikara and his 
party broke in by the back gate. 

Then Oishi Kuranosuké sent a messenger 
to the neighbouring houses, bearing the 
following message: — ‘* We, the Ronins 
who were formerly in the service of Asano. 
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Takumi no Kami, are this night about to 
break into the palace of Kétsuké no Suké, 
to avenge our lord. As we are neither 
night robbers nor ruffians, no hurt will be 
done to the neighbouring houses. We 
pray vou to set your minds at rest.” And 
as Kétsuké no Suké was hated by his 
neighbours for his covetousness, they did 
not unite their forces to assist him. 
Another precaution was yet taken. Lest 
any of the people inside should run out to 
call the relations of the family to the 
rescue, and these coming in force should 
interfere with the plans of the Rdénins, 
Kuranosuké stationed ten of his men armed 
with bows on the roof of the four sides of 
the courtyard, with orders to shoot any 
retainers who might attempt to leave the 
place. Having thus laid all his plans and 
— his men, Kuranosuké with his owr 
and beat the drum and gave the signal for 
attack. 

Ten of Kétsuké no Suké’s retainers, 
hearing the noise, woke up; and, drawing 
their swords, rushed into the front room to 
defend their master. At this moment the 
Rénins, who had burst open the door of the 
front hall, entered the same room. Then 
arose a furious fight between the two parties, 
in the midst of which Chikara, leading his 


men through the garden, broke into the back 
.of the house ; and Kétsuké no Suké, in terror 
-of his life, took refuge, with his wife and 
female servants, in a closet in the verandah; 
«while the rest of his retainers, who slept in 
‘the barrack outside the house, made ready 


‘to go to the rescue. But the Rénins who 
had come in by the front door, and were 
fighting with the ten retainers, ended by 
overpowering and slaying the latter without 
losing one of their own number; after 
which, foreing their way bravely towards 
the buck rooms, they were joined by Chika- 
ra and his men, and the two bands were 
united in one. 

Ly this time the remainder of Kétsuké no 
‘Buké’s men had come in, and the fight be- 
came general; and Kuranosuké, sitting on 
a campstool, gave his orders and directed 
‘the Rénins. Soon the inmates of the house 
perceived that they were no match for their 
enemy, so they tried to send out intelligence 
of their plight to Uyésugi Sama, their lord's 
father-in-law, begging him to come to the 
rescue-with all the force at his command. 
But the messengers were shot down by the 
ar hers whom Kuranosuké had posted on 
the roof. So no help coming, they fought 
on in despair, Then Kuranosuké cried out 
with a loud voice: * Kétsuké no Suké 
.alone is our enemy; let some one go inside 
and bring him forth dead or alive!” 


OLD JAPAN. 
| Now in front of Kétsuké no Suké’s pri- 


| vate room stood three brave retainers with 

drawn swords. The first was Kobayashi 
Héhachi, the second was Waku Handaivu, 
‘and the third was Shimidzu Ikkaku, all 
‘good men and true, and expert swordsmen. 
‘So stoutly did these men lay about them 
i that for awhile they kept the whole of the 
Rénins at bay, and at one moment even 
forced them back. When Oishi Kurano- 
| suké saw this he ground his teeth with rage, 
and shouted to his men: ‘* What ! did not 
every man of you swear to lay down his 
life in avenging his lord, and now are you 
beaten back by three men? Cowards, not 
fit to be spoken to! to die fighting in a 
master’s cause should be the noblest ambi- 
tion of a retainer!” Then turning to his 
own son Chikara, he said, ‘‘ Here, boy! 
engage those men, and if they are too 
strong for you, die!” 

Spurred by these words, Chikara seized a 
spear and gave battle to Waku Handaiyu, 
but, could not hold his ground, and backing 
by degrees, was driven out into the garden, 
where he missed his footing and slipped 
into a pond; but as Handaiyu, thinking to 
kill him, looked down into the pond, Chi- 
kara cut his enemy in the leg and caused 
him to fall, and then crawling out of the 
water despatched him. In the meanwhile, 
Kobayashi Héhachi aud Shimidzu Ikkaku 
had been killed bv the other Rénins, and 
of all Kétsuké no Suké’s retainers not one 
fighting man remained. Chikara, seeing 
this, went with his bloody sword in his hand 
into a back room to search for Kérsuké no 
Suké, but he only found the son of the lat- 
ter, a young lord named Kira Sahioyé, who, 
carrying a halberd, attacked bim, but was 
soon wounded and fled. Thus the whole 
of Kotsuké no Su é’s men being killed 
there was an end of the fighting; but as yet 
there was no trace of Kétsuké no Suké to 
be found. 

Then Kuranosuké divided his men into 
several parties and searched the whole 
house, but all in vain; women and children 
weeping were alone to be seen. At this 
the forty-seven men began to lose heart in 
regret, that after all their toil they had al- 
lowed their enemy to escape them, and 
there was a moment when in their despair 
they agreed to commit suicide together 
upon the spot; but they determined to 
make one more effort. So Kuranosuké 
went into Koétsuké no Suké’s sleeping-room, 
and tonching the quilt with his hands, ex- 
claimed, ‘* 1 have just felt the bed-clothes 
and they are yet warm, and so methinks 
that our enemy is not far off. He must 
certainly be hidden somewhere in the 
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house.” Greatly excited by this, the 
Rénins renewed their search. Now in the 
raised part of the room, near the place of 
honour, there was a picture hanging; tak- 
ing down this picture, they saw that there 
was a large hole in the plastered wall, and 
on thrusting a spear in they could fee! noth- 
ing beyond it. So one of the Roénins, 
called Yazama Jiutaré, got into the hole, 
and found that on the other side there was 
a little courtyard, in which there stood an 
outhouse for holding charcoal and firewood. 
Lovking into the outhouse, he spied some- 
thing white at the further end, at which he 
struck with his spear, when two armed men 
sprang out upon him and tried to cut him 
down, but he kept them back until one of 
his comrades came up and killed one of the 
two men and engaged the other, while Jiu- 
taré entered the outhouse and felt about 
with his spear. Again seeing something 
white, he struck it with his lance, when a 
ery of pain betrayed that it was a man; so 
he rushed up, and the man in white clothes, 
who had been wounded in the thigh, drew a 
dirk and aimed a blow at him. But Jiutaré 
wrested the dirk from him, and clutching 
him by the collar, dragged him out of the 
outhouse. Then the other Rénin came up, 


and they examined the prisoner attentively, 


and saw that he was a noble-looking man, 
some sixty years of age, dressed in a white 
satin sleeping-robe, which was stained by 
the blood from the thigh-wound which Jiu- 
tard had inflicted. The two men felt con- 
vinced that this was no other than Kétsuké 
no Suké, and they asked him his name, but 
he gave no answer, so they gave the sig- 
nal whistle, and all their comrades collected 
together at the call ; then Oishi Kuranosuké, 
bringing a lantern, scanned the old man’s 
features, and it was indeed Kétsuké no 
Suké; and if further proof were wanting, 
he still bore a scar on his forehead where 
their master, Asano Takumi no Kami, had 
wounded him during the affray in the castle. 
There being no possibility of mistake, there- 
fore, Oishi Kuranosuké went down on bis 
knees, and addressing the old man very re- 
spectiully, said : — 

** My lord, we are the retainers of Asano 
Takumi no Kami. Last year your lordship 
and our master quarrelled in the palace, 
and our master was sentenced to hara kiri, 
and his family was ruined. We have come 
to-night to avenge him, as is the duty of 
faithful and loyal men. I pray your lord- 
ship to acknowledge the justice of our pur- 
pose. And now, my lord, we beseech you 
to perform hara kirt. I myself shall have 
the honour to act as your second, and when, 
with all humility, I shall have received your 
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lordship’s head, it is my intention to lay it 
as an offering upon the grave of Asano 
Takumi no Kami.” 

Thus, in consideration of the high rank 
of Kotsuké no Suké, the Rénins treated him 
with the greatest courtesy, and over and 
over again entreated him to perform hara 
kirt. But he crouched speechless and 
trembling. At last Kuranosuké, seeing that 
it was vain to urge him to die the death of 
a nobleman, forced him down, and cut off 
his head with the same dirk with which 
Asano Takumi no Kami had killed himself. 
Then the forty-seven comrades, elated at 
having accomplished their design, placed 
the head in a bucket, and prepared to de- 
part; but before leaving the house they 
carefully extinguished all the lights and fires 
in the place, lest by any accident a fire 
should break out and the neighbours suffer. 

As they were on their way to Takanawa, 
the suburb in which the temple called Sen- 
gakuji stands, the day broke; and the peo- 
ple flocked out to see the forty-seven men, 
who, with their clothes and arms all blood- 
stained, presented a terrible appearance ; 
and every one praised them, wondering at 
their valour and faithfulness. But they ex- 
pected every moment that Kotsuké no Suké’s 
father-in-law would attack them and carry 
off the head, so they determined to die no- 
bly sword in hand. However, they reached 
Takanawa in safety, for Matsudaira Aki no 
Kami, one of the eighteen chief daimios of 
Japan, of whose house Asano Takumi no 
Kami had been a cadet, had been highly 
pleased when he heard of the last night’s 
work, ard he had made ready to assist the 
Rénins in case they were attacked. So 
K6tsuké no Suké’s father-in-law dared not 
pursue them. 

At about seven in the morning they came 
opposite to the palace of Matsudaira Mutsu 
no Kami, the Prince of Sendai, and the 
prince hearing of it, sent for one of his 
councillors and said: ‘The retainers of 
Takumi no Kami have slain their lord's en- 
emy, and are passing this way; I am filled 
with admiration at their devotion, so, as 
they must be tired and hungry after their 
night’s work, do you go and invite them to 
come in here, and set some gruel and a cup 
of wine before them.” 

So the councillor went out and said to 
Oishi Kuranosuké, ‘* Sir, I am a councillor 
of the Prince of Sendai, and my master 
bids me beg you, as you must be worn out 
after all you have undergone, to come in 
and partake of such poor refreshment as 
we can offer you. This is my message to 
you from my lord.” 

“I thank you, sir,” replied Kuranosuke. 
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‘It is very good of his lordship to trouble | all made up their minds that to this end they 
himself to think of us. We shall accept, must come, they met their death nobly; and 
his kindness gratefully.” their corpses were carried to Sengakuji, and 
So the forty-seven Rénins went into the buried in front of the tomb of their master, 
palace, and were feasted with gruel and Asano Takumi no Kami. And when the 
wine, and all the retainers of the Prince of | fame of this became noised abroad, the 
Sendai came and praised them. people flocked to pray at the graves of these 
Then Kuranosuké turned to the councillor | faithful men. 

and said, ‘* Sir, we are truly indebted to| Among those who came to pray was a 
ou for this kind hospitality; but as we Satsuma man, who, prostrating himself be- 
fove still to hurry to Sengakuji, we must’ fore the grave of Oishi Kuranosuké, said : 
needs humbly take our leave.” And, after | ‘‘ When I saw you lying drunk by the road- 
returning many thanks to their hosts, they | side at Yamashina, in Kidto, I knew not 
left the palace of the Prince of Sendai and | that you were plotting to avenge your lord ; 
hastened to Sengakuji, where they were met | and, thinking you to be a faithless man, I 
by the abbot of the monastery, who went to| trampled on you and spat in your face as I 


the front gate to receive them, and Jed them 
to the tomb of ‘Takumi no Kami. 

And when they had come to their lord’s 
grave they took the head of Kotsuké no 
Suké, and, having washed it clean in a well 
hard by, laid it as an offering before the 
tomb. When they had done this, they en- 
gaged the priests of the temple to come and 
read prayers while they burnt incense ; first 
Oishi Kuranosuké burnt incense, and then 
his son Oishi Chikara, and after them the 
other forty-five men performed the same 
ceremony. Then Kuranosuké, having given 
all the money that he had by him to the ab- 
bot, said: — 

‘*When we forty-seven men shall have 
performed hora kirt, I beg you to bury us 
decently. I rely upon your kindness. 
This is but a trifle that I have to offer; 
such as it is, let it be spent in masses for 
our souls!” 

And the abbot, marvelling at the faithful 
courage of the men, with tcars in his eyes 
pledged himself to fulfil their wishes. So 
the forty-seven Ronins, with their minds at 
rest, waited patiently until they should re- 
ceive the orders of the Government. 

At last they were summoned to the Su- 
preme Court, where the governors of Yedo 


and the public censors had assembled ; and | 
the sentence passed upon them was as fol- | 


lows: ‘* Whereas, neither respecting the 
dignity of the city nor fearing the Govern- 
ment, having leagued yourselves together 


to slay your enemy, you violently broke into | 
the house of Kira Kotsuké no Suké by night , 
him, the sentence of the, 


and murdered 





passed. And now I have come to ask par- 
don and offer atonement for the insult of 
last year.” With these words he prostrated 
himself again before the grave, and, draw- 
ing a dirk from his girdle, performed hara 
kiri and died. And the chief priest of the 
temple, taking pity upon him, buried him 
by the side of the Rénins; and his tomb 
still remains to be seen with those of the 
forty-seven comrades. 

This is the end of the story of the Forty- 
seven Rénins. 


_ A terrible picture of fierce heroism which 
it is impossible not to admire. 


In the Jap- 
anese mind this feeling of admiration is un- 
mixed, and hence it is that the forty-seven 
Ronins receive almost. divine honours. 
Pious hands still deck their graves with 
green boughs and burn incense upon them ; 
the clothes and arms which they wore are 
preserved curefully in a fire-proof store- 
house attached to the temple, and exhibited 
yearly to admiring crowds, who behold them 
probably with little less veneration than is 
accorded to the relics of Aix-la-Chapelle or 
Tréves ; and once in sixty yeams the monks 
of Sengakuji reap quite a harvest for the 
good of their temple oy holding a commemo- 
rative fair or festival, to which the people 
flock during nearly two months. 

A silver key once admitted me toa private 
inspection of the relics. We were ushered, 
my friend and myself, into a back apartment 
of the spacious temple, overlooking one of 
those marvellous miniature gardens in which 
the Japanese delight. One by one, care- 


Court is, that, for this audacious conduct, | fully labelled and indexed boxes containing 


you perform hara kiri.” 


tence had been read, tbe forty-seven Roénins | opened by the chief priest. 


When the sen-/| the precious articles were brought out and 


Such a curious 


were divided into four parties, and handed | medley of old: rags and scraps of metal and 
over to the safe keeping of four different; wood! Home-made chain armour, com- 
daimios; and sheriffs were -sent to the pal-' posed of wads of leather secured together 
aces of those daimios in whose presence the by pieces of iron, bear witness to the secrecy 
Rénins were made to perform hara kiri.| with which the Rénins made ready for the 
But, as from the very beginning they had fight. To have bought armour would have 
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attracted attention, so they made it with 
their own hands. Old moth-eaten surcoats, 
bits of helmets, three flutes, a writing box 
that must have been any age at the time of 
the tragedy, and is now tumbling to pieces, 
tattered trousers of what once was rich silk 
brocade, now all unravelled and befringed ; 
scraps of leather, part of an old gauntlet, 
crests and badges, bits of sword handles, 
spear-heads and dirks, the latter all red with 
rust, but with certain patches more deeply 
stained, as if the fatal clots of blood were 
never blotted out: all these were reverently 
shown to us. Among the confusion .and 
litter were a number of documents, yellow 
with age and much worn at the folds. One 
was a plan of Kotsuké no Suké’s house, 
which one of the Ronins obtained by marry- 
ing the daughter of the builder who designed 
it. Three of the manuscripts appeared to 
me so curious that I obtained leave to have 
copies taken of them. 

‘The first is the receipt given by the re- 
tainers of Kotsuké no Suké'’s son in return 
for the head of their lord’s father, which the 
priests restored to the family, and runs as 
follows :— 


** MEMORANDUM : — 
“TEM. ONE HEAD. 
“ITEM. ONE PAPER PARCEL. 
** The above articles are acknowledged to 
have been received. 
** Signed, Sane a MaGosgI-SEAat. 
Sarro Kounatr-Sean. 
**To the priests deputed from the Temple 
Sengakuji, 
** His Reverence SEKIsHI. 
** His Reverence I[curpon.”’ 


The second paper is a document explana- 
tory of their conduct, a copy of which was 
found on the person of each of the forty- 
seven men :— 





** Last year, in the third month, Asano Taku- 
mi no Kami, upon the occasion of the entertain- | 
ment of the Imperial ambassador, was driven, 
by the force of circumstances, to attack and | 
wound my Lord Kotsuke no Suke in the castle, | 
in order to avenge an insult oilered to liim. | 
Having done this without considering the dig- 
nity of the place, and having thus disregarded , 
all rules of propriety, he was condemned to hara 


kiri, and his property and castle of Ako were, 


forfeited to the State, and were delivered up by | 
his retainers to the cfficers deputed by the Sho- 
gun to receivethem. After this his followers 
were all dispersed. At the time of the quarrel | 
the high officials present prevented Asano Taku- 
mino Kami from carrying out his intention of | 
killing his enemy, my Lord Kotsuke no Suke. | 
So Asano Takumi no Kami died without having 
avenged himself, and this was more than his re- | 


tainers could endure. It is impossible to re-! 
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main under the same heaven with the enemy 
of lord or father; for this reason we have dared 
to declare enmity against a person of so exalted 
rank, This day we shall attack Kira Kotsuke 
no Suke, in order to finish the deed of vengeance 
which was b.gun by our dead lord. If any 
honourable person should find our bodies after 
death he is respectfully requested to open and 
read this document : — 
** 15th year of Genroku. 
** Signed, 
O1sut Kuranosuke, Retainer of Asano 
Takumi no Kami, and forty-six others,’’ * 


OLD JAPAN. 


12th Month. 


The third manuscript is a paper which 
the Forty-seven Ronins laid upon the tomb 
of their master, together with the head of 
Kira Koétsuké no Suké : — 


*¢ The 15th year of Genroku, the 12th month, 
and 15th day. We have come this day to do 
homage here, forty-seven men in all, from Vishi 
Kuranoske down to the foot-soldier, Terasaka 
Kichiyemon, all cheerfully about to lay down 
our lives on your behalf. We reverently an- 
nounce this to the honoured spirit of our dead 
master. On the 14th day of the third month of 
last year our honoured master was pleased to 
attack Kira Kotsuke no Suke, for what reason 
we know not. Our honoured master put an 
end to his own life, but Kira Kotsuke no Suke 
lived. Althongh we fear that after the decree 
issued by the Government this plot of ours will 
be displeasing to our honoured master, still we, 
who have eaten of your food, could not without 
blushing repeat the verse, ‘ Thou shalt not live 
under the same heaven nor tread the same earth 
with the enemy of thy father or lord,’ nor could 
we have dared to leave hell and present our- 
selves before you in paradise, unless we had car- 
ried out the vengeance which you began. Every 
day that we waited seemed as three autumns to 
us. Verily we have trodden the snow fur one 
day, nay, for two days, and have tasted food 
but once. The old and decrepit, the sick and 
ailing, have come forth gladly to lay down 
their lives. Men might laugh at us, as at grass- 
hoppers trusting in the strength of their arms, 


|and thus ‘shame our honoured lord; but we 


could not halt in our deed of vengeance. Hav- 
ing taken counsel together last night, we have 
escorted my Lord Kotsuke no Suke hither to 
yourtomb, Thisdirk,t by which our honoured 
lord set great store last year, and entrusted to 
our care, we now bring back. If your noble 
spirit be now present before this tomb, we pray 
you, as a sign, to take this dirk, and, striking 
the head of your enemy with it a second time, 


* It is usual for a Japanese, when bent upon some 
deed of violence, the end of which in his belief jus- 
tities the means, to carry about with him a docu- 
meat, such as that translated here, in which he sets 
furth his motives, that his character may be cleared 
after death. 

+ The dirk with which Asano Takumi no Kami 
disembowelled himself, and with which Oishi Ku- 
ranosuke cut off Kotsuke no Suke’s head. 
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to dispel your hatred for ever. This is the re- 
spectful statement of fortyrseven men.”’ 


The text, ‘* Thou shalt not live under the 
same heaven with the enemy of thy father,” 
is based upon the Confucian books. Dr. 
Legge, in his ‘* Life and Teachings of Con- 
fucius,” p. 113, has an interesting para- 
graph summing up the doctrine of the sage 
upon the subject of revenge. 


** In the second book of the ‘ Le Ke’ there is 
the following passage :—‘ With the slayer of his 
father a man may not hive under the same 
heaven; against the slayer of his brother, a man 
must never have to go home to fetch a weapon; 
with the slayer of his friend a man may not live 
in the same State.’ The Lex Talionis is here 
laid down in its fullestextent. The *‘ Chow Le’ 
tells us of a provision made against the evil con- 
sequences of the principle by the appointment 
of a minister called ‘ The Reconciler.’ The pro- 
vision is very inferior to the cities, of refuge 
which were set apart by Moses for thé manslayer 
to flee to from the fury of theavenger. Such as 
it was, however, it existed, and it is remarka- 
ble that Confucius, when consulted on the sub- 
ject, took no notice of it, but affirmed the 
duty of blood-revenge in the strongest and most 
unrestricted terms. His disciple, Tsze Hea, 
asked him, ‘ What course is to be pursued in the 
murder of a father or a mother?’ He replied, 
* The son must sleep upon a matting of grass, with 
his shield for his pillow; he must decline to take 
office; he must not live under the same heaven 
with the slayer. When he meets him in the 
market-place or the court, he must have his 
weapon ready to strike him.’ ‘ And what is the 
course in the murder of a brother?’ ‘Thesur- 
viving brother must not take office in the same 
State with the slayer; yet, if he go on his 
prince’s service to the State where the slayer is, 
though he meet him, he must not fight with him.’ 
* And what isthe course on the murder of an 
uncle or cousin?’ ‘In this case the nephew or 
cousin is not the principal. If the principal, on 
whom the revenge devolves, can take it, he has 
only to stand behind with his weapon in his 
hand, and support him.’’ 


I will add one anecdote to show the 
sanctity which is attached to the graves of 
the Forty-seven. In the month of Septem- 
ber, 1868, a certain man came to pray be- 
fore the grave of Oishi Chikara. Having 
finished his prayers, he deliberately per- 
formed hara kiri,* and, the belly wound 
not being mortal, despatched himself by 
cutting his throat. Upon his person were 
found papers setting forth that, being a 
Ronin and without means of earning a living, 


* A purist in Japanese matters may object to the 
use of the words hara Kiri instead of the more ele- 

nt expre-sion Seppuku. I retain the more vulgar 
orm as being better known, and therefore more 
convenient. 
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he had petitioned to be allowed to enter 
the clan of the Prince of Chéshiu, which he 
luoked upon as the noblest clan in the realm ; 
his petition having been refused, nothing 
remained for him but to die, for to be a 
Ronin was hateful to him, and he would 
serve no other master than the Prince of 
Chéshiu: what more fitting place could he 
find in which to put an end to his life than 
the graveyard of these Braves? This hap- 
pened at about two hundred yards distance 
from my house, and when I saw the spot an 
hour or two later, the ground was all be- 
spattered with blood, and disturbed by the 
death-struggles of the man. 
A. B. Mitrorp. 


From Saint Pauls Magazine. 
THE JACKDAW THAT TURNED OUT A 
SWAN. 


WE spoke some months ago in the pages 
of this magazine * of a class of writers who 
might be fancifully classed as Jackdaw 
Authors, by reason of their inveterate habit 
of picking up worthless odds and ends, and 
hoarding them. There have been a few, 
however, who might seem at first sight to 
belong to the tribe, but who cannot be so 
classed without great injustice ; — writers 
whose ate yogn4 to collect and hoard was 
so marked as to indicate their relationship 
to the family, but the value of whose hoard- 
ings is so great as fairly to take them out 
of the category of the Jackdaw Authors. 

One of these few, and perhaps the most 
notable of the number, was Louis de Rou- 
vray, Duc de St. Simon, of whom it will 
hardly be considered a work of superero- 
gation to give the English reader some 
brief account. For he will assuredly not 
have read or even dipped into any work 
professing to treat of the last twenty years 
of the reign of Louis XIV., and the eight 
years of the regency which followed it, 
without meeting constant references to the 
Mémoires of St. Simon. In all the his- 
tory of France there is no more important 
or interesting period than that comprised 
in those eight-and-twenty years. For it 
was during those years that the Revolution 
was prepared for and rendered inevitable. 
During those years the barque of the State 
was gliding down the current, ever approach- 
ing more and more rapidly the fated Niagara 
in front. During those years, — or, at all 
even‘s, during the earlier portion of them, — 
it might have been yet possible for human 


* Living Age, Vol. xvii. p. 441. 
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wisdom and worth to have directed the on- 
ward course of French society to other 
issues. After the close of that period it 
was too late. The reign of Louis XV. 
was but a doomed rush onwards to the 
raging cataract. The fate of the old French 
society was sealed during the years to which 
the Mémoires of St. Simon belong. And 
it is not too much to say, as more than one 
French historian has said, that before the 
publication of these Mémoires that period 
of French history neither was nor could be 
known. 

Louis de Rouvray, Duc de St. Simon, 
was born on the 16th of January, 1675, 
began to write his Mémoires in 1694, and 
continued to do so till the close of 1723. 
The sudden though not unexpected death 
of the Regent Philip is recorded in the last, 
—the 61lth!—cbapter of them. It was 
the will of St. Simon that no part of his 
MS. should be published for forty years 
after his death. ‘* A writer, —of Me- 
moires,” — he says, ‘‘ must have lost his 
senses to let it be even suspected that he is 
so occupied. His work should ripen under 
the surest lock and key, and pass thus into 
the possession of his heirs, who will act 
wisely to let one or more generations pass, 
and only permit the work to appear when 
it can do so without awakening resent- 
ments.’* But his intentions in this respect 
were not quite accurately carried out. See, 
as his death took place in 1755, the manu- 
script he left ought not, in accordance with 
his directions, to have been touched till the 
year 1795. But three volumes of extracts 
from the eleven huge folio volumes of the 
Duke’s MS.* were published in 1788. They 
were received with an avidity that caused 
the publication of four more volumes of ex- 
tracts in the following year. Another se- 
lection of extracts and abridgments from 
the Mémoires was published at Strasburg, 
in thirteen volumes, in 1791. The first 
complete edition of the work, however, was 
not given to the world till 1829—31, 
during which years the Marquis de St. 
Simon gave for the first time an edition of 
the entire work in twenty-one volumes. 
But the best edition is that of Hachette, 
Paris, 1856 — 8, in twenty volumes octavo, 
edited by M. Cheruel, and preceded by a 
notice from the hand of M. de Sainte 
Beuve. 

‘* People have taken it into their heads,” 
says M. Henri Martin, the recent admirable 
historian of France, in taking leave of the 

* These eleven volumes of the Duke’s eutnazegh 
were preserved for along time in the oftice of the 
Minister for Foreign Afiairs in Paris. But during 


the ministry of M. de la +4 they were given 
up by royal order to M. le Marquis de St. Simon. 
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period illustrated by this immense mass of 
writing, ‘* to make a great man of St. Simon. 
He was far from being anything of the sort. 
He was neither a great politician, nor a pro- 
found thinker, nor a man of correct judg- 
ment, although his views are often just and 
very sagacious on particular points; but he 
is a great painter! Across the immense 
mass of important things cleverly and ines 4 
described, of unimportant things of whic 
he makes mountains, of grave and tedious 
puerilities, of truth as to facts, —at least, 
those facts which he has seen, — and of ro- 
mance as to the causes of them, — across all 
this there incessantly sparkle rays of genius, 
but of genius of a special order. It is the gen- 
ius which seizes physiognomies, gestures, the 
smallest movements of bodies and minds, 
portraits of individuals and pictures of scenes, 
and fixes them in limning which one never for- 
gets. A marvellous observer of details, and 
of the forms of all things, the indefatigable 
spy of two generations, — the last of the sev- 
enteenth and the first of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, —this most insatiably curious of ob- 
servers bas left a work unlike any other 
which has preceded or has followed it. Or 
rather, it is not to be called a literary work 
at all. It is his entire existence, and that 
of all his contemporaries, that he gives us!” 
Certainly, to see in the Duc de St. Simon 
a great man, or even a great politician, would 
imply a very singular notion of human great- . 
ness. But St. Simon had some bigher 
qualities than Frenchmen, especially modern 
Frenchmen, are willing to credit him with. 
There were points in his character which 
are specially antipathetic to the children of 
89. He was “grand seigneur” before all 
else, — grand seigneur to the marrow of 
his bones. The worship of ‘*his order” 
was with him a fanaticism that approached 
the bounds of mama. Marmontel said of 
him that ‘‘ in all the nation he saw only the 
noblesse, in the noblesse only the body of 
peers, and among the peers only him- 
self.” Duclos, in the introduction to his 
own Mémoires, speaks of the ‘‘ manie 
ducale” of St. Simon, And in another 
passage, — Mémoires, An. 1718, — he says 
that be was full of ‘un mépris maniaque 
pour la robe.” ‘*He speaks in his Mé- 
moires,” says the annotator of Duclos, 
‘*with an elevation and mysticism of the 
dignity attaching to a duke and peer of 
France in a tone more abstruse than a trea- 
tise on the attributes of the Creator!” 
Henri Martin says that he was possessed, 
by a fixed idea of the political grandeur of 
the Ducs-pairs de France, which he pushed 
to absolute monomania.* Voltaire occupied 
* « Histoire de France,” vol. xvii. p. 141. 
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almost his last hours, when he was eighty- 
four years of age, in preparing a reply to St. 
Simon’s Mémoires. For Voltaire could not 
pardon the uncompromising Mémoire writer 
for letting in the light of day, in the unspar- 
ing manner he has done, on the ‘‘ grand 
siécle,” — the ‘‘siécle de Louis XIV.” 
Had it not been for the revelations of St. 
Simon, the world would have had to accept 
Voltaire’s couleur de rose flattered portrait 
for a true representation. Those who have 
consulted the Mémoire writer’s pages, or 
those of any of the historians who have 
written since the publication of them, know 
how far Voltaire’s celebrated and eloquent 
work is from giving any really true and 
adequate picture of the court and court cir- 
cle of the ** Grand Monarque.” But this is 
in many respects distasteful to Frenchmen, 
even to many of them who are most thor- 
oughly imbued with the sentiments and 
opinions born of the Revolution. With a 
strange inconsistency they cling to the no- 
tion of the Louis XLV. period having been 
**le grand siécle,””—a period of glory- and 
greatness of which France has to be proud. 
And while largely using the information 
supplied so abundantly by St. Simon for 
the appreciation of that period, and the men 
of it in their true colours, the very readers 
who have so used it have felt a certain de- 
gree of ill-will towards the haughty old 
‘aristocrat, whose truthfulness has allowed 
the world to perceive that the so much- 
boasted ‘‘ grand siécle ” was, in fact, one 
of the poorest, vilest, and most fatal ages 
that the world has seen. 

Voltaire, even had his life been pro- 
longed from eighty-four to ninety-four, 
would have laboured to little purpose to 
‘*answer” St. Simon. ‘To have shown, as 
might very possibly have been done, that 
he disliked this man or that among his con- 
temporaries, and that he was apt to speak 
more unfavourably of those persons whom 
he disliked than of those who were his 
friends, would have avuiled little. No one 
of those most competent to judge — no one 
either of his contemporaries, who knew 
him, or of subsequent students of history, 
who have subjected his assertions to cross- 
examination by the light of all the other 
testimony which has come down to us, — 
has ever accused St. Simon of untruthful- 
ness as to facts which occurred within his 
own observation. And the vast majority 
of all the enormous number of facts which 
he has recorded was of this nature. 

Then, strange as it must seem, there ap- 
— to be but little reason to doubt that, 

iving all his life in the very midst of the 


most corrupt society the world ever saw, 
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he was an upright, honest, moral, and God 
fearing man. Had there been a few more 
such as St. Simon, the French social barque 
might even then have been steered out of 
the fatal current, which was rushing on with 
ever-increasing force towards the Niagara 
ahead. Had there been haply but twenty 
such, God might have still saved the city. 
But he stood almost, if not quite, alone. 
And on those terms the city could not be 
saved. 

Not that it is to be understood that St. 
Simon had any large views; that he was at 
all capable of comprehending what, and 
what sort of things, was needed for the re- 
demption of France out of the horible con- 
dition in which the nation then was; — 
that he had even any adequate conception 
of that condition. He was essentially a 
courtier, and nothing but a courtier. He 
passed his whole life in the very innermost 
circle of the Versailles court, and had no 
conception of human objects, hopes, aims, 
or ideas, other than those which animated 
the denizens of the court. A fish might 
form as sound and comprehensive a judg- 
ment of what was needed for the well-being 
and governance of a flock of sheep, as he 
of the manner in which mankind viewed 
matters and conducted their Jives on the 
outside of the circle which bounded all his 
ideas and all his experiences! But he was 
an honest man! And that in the midst of 
the men and women among whom he lived 
was so immense a thing! ji 

At the court of Louis XIV., and during 
the last twenty years of that monarch’s 
life, St. Simon was merely a spectator. 
He was a spectator so placed as to see 
everything, more completely perhaps than 
if he had been an actor; but he exercised 
no influence on the conduct of affairs. But 
with the accession of the Regent to power 
in 1715, St. Simon became one of the 
most influential men in the court. And 
this, when we consider what all the world 
knows of Philip of Orleans, ‘the Regent, 
in connection with what has been said above 
of St. Simon, seems to us to be strange. 
The old king dies; a very much worse 
and more profligate man succeeds to power ; 
and St. Simon, the honest man par excel- 
lence in that court, becomes one of the 
principal supporters and counsellors of that 
bad and profligate man. But, in the first 
place, it must be remembered that the re- 
gency of the Duke of Orleans was a pis al- 
ler for France; that, bad as it was, there 
was good reason to think that the only 
available alternative would have been 
worse. And, further, it is to be considered 
that, contemptible and profligate as he was, 
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Philip, Duke of Orleans, was a very clever 
man; whereas Louis XIV., who was a 
model of virtue in comparison with him, 
was a very stupid one. St. Simon had be- 
gun his career at court when the latter was 
already old, when the men around him were 
old too, and there was little possibility 
that any prominent position should be 
found in the Versailles hierarchy for a young 
new comer. But the Regent had need of 
the best help he could get. And accord- 
ingly, as Henri Martin writes, * ‘* Among 
the intimate counsellors of this prince, — 
the Regent, — there was one who was sin- 
gularly contrasted with all the others, — 
with those accomplices of the Palais Royal 
suppers, whom Philip, the fanfaron of crime, 
honoured, after his fashion, by naming 
them his Roués, because, as he said, they 
deserved to be roués ¢ This friend, who 
was frequently to be seen with Philip in 
the morning, and never in the evening, was 
the rigid, caustic, and religious St. Simon.” 

In whatever way, however, St. Simon, 
by his counsels, may have operated for 
good with the Regent, or striven to do so, 
it was certainly not by any tendency to 
turn from despotic, and towards what may 
be called constitutional, as distinguished 
from despotic forms of government. For 
the noblesse de la robe, the Parliament, 
formed the only existing body in which any 
check on arbitrary power could be sought. 
And if ‘‘adoration for the ducs-et-pairs 
was the first article of St. Simon’s faith, 
the second was contempt for the Parlia- 
ment and the gens de la robe.”{ His first 
counsel to the Regent accordingly was to 
assemble the ducs-et-pairs, and obtain 
their adhesion to his assumption of the 
regency, in utter contempt of the legality 
which required him to have recourse to 
the Parliament. 

But here is another instance of the man- 
ner in which his influence with Philip was 
used, which shows the old aristocrat in a 
more favourable light. It is related by 
Duclos in his ** Mémoires.” § One Courson, 
the son of the Intendant,— or, as Duclos 
writes, of the despot, — of Languedoc, had 
been made Intendant of Rouen. There 
his tyranny and extortions, the ‘* brigan- 
dage of his secretaries, and the arrogant 
protection he accorded to them,” had nearly 
caused him to be stoned by the populace. 
He saved his life by flight. It was felt to 


* “Histoire de France,” vol. xvii. p. 141. 

+ Roue, i. e., broken on the wheel. The Regent 
was thus the first inventor of a phrase which has 
become common enough. 

¢ Henry Martin, ibid. 
ost Cuilection Fetitot, second series, vol. lxxvi. p. 
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be impossible to force him back again upon 
the Normans; but, by the credit of his 
father, he was mace Intendant of Guienne. 
There he absolutely ran riot in despotism 
and tyranny to such a degree, that he im- 
posed and collected taxes from the unhappy 
people subjected to his administration by 
his own private will and authority. The 
town of Périgueux remonstrated. The 
only reply they got was that the tyrant 
threw the sheriffs of the city into prison! 
The town sent deputies to the court to com- 
plain; and they besieged the cabinet of 
the Duc de Noailles, the Regent’s minister, 
for two months, without ever being able 
to get beyond the antechamber. The min- 
ister was a friend of Courson; and know- 
ing very well what the deputies from Péri- 
gueux were there for, endeavoured to get 
rid of the matter by tiring them out. But 
by good luck, the Comte de Toulouse, 
one of the natural sons of Louis XIV., 
whom Duclos calls ‘* parfaitement honnéte 
homme,” happened to hear of the affair, 
and mentioned it to several of the Regent’s 
council, and especially to St. Simon, ‘* who 
hated the Duc de Noailles, and who always 
Lput his whole heart into everything,” — 
mettoit a tout la plus grande vivacité. The 
first day, accordingly, on which the Coun- 
cil met after that, St. Simon asked the Duc 
de Noailles suddenly when he thought that 
he should be able to finish that Périgueux 
affair? —at the same time saying enough 
on the subject to show that he knew all 
about it. All the members of the Council 
turned their eyes on De Noailles, who 
stammered out that the affair was one 
which required much examination, and that 
other matters of more importance had hith- 
erto prevented him from attending to it. 
St. Simon, backed by the Comte de ‘Tou- 
louse, said that nothing could be more im- 
ortant than to ascertain the truth or false- 
100d of avcusations which had kept citizens 
three months in prison. Whereupon the 
Regent ordered De Noailles to report on 
the matter on that day week. On the day 
named, the minister came to the council- 
room with a very full bag of papers; and 
St. Simon asked him whether the Périgueux 
affair was among them. De Noailles an- 
swered very sulkily that it was there, and 
would come in its turn. He then began by 
reading some other report, . . . and then 
another, ... and soon. And at the end 
of each report St. Simon said, ‘* Well! 
and what about the Périgueux affair?” It 
was an opera evening; and the Regent 
always went there on quitting the Council 
board; and De Noailles had flattered him- 





self that he would be able to occupy the 
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time, and get to the end of the sitting with- 
out bringing on the Périgueux business. 
At last, when the time for going to the 
opera came, the minister said that there 
remained only that affair, and that, as the 
report concerning it was very long, he 
would not deprive M. le Régent of his 
amusement. And with that he began to 
= up his papers. But St. Simon stopped 
im by laving his hand on his arm, and 
turning to the Regent, asked him if he 
cared so very much about the opera as not 
to prefer to it the pleasure of doing justice 
to unfortunates who implored it from him. 

The Regent sat down again and con- 
sented to hear the report. Noailles accord- 
ingly began to read in a perfect fury. But 
St. Simon, sitting beside him, kept his eve 
on the papers, read the important passages 
after the minister, and manifested a suspi- 
cion as to the fair reading of the report 
which was very offensive; but the case was 
so bad a one, that De Noailles was obliged 
himself to come to the conclusion that the 
prisoners ought to be released. But he 
excused Courson, and spoke largely of the 
services rendered by his father. St. Simon 
sharply interrupted him with the remark 
that there was no question about the ser- 
vices of the father, but about the iniquities 
ofthe son. And he said that in his opinion 
the prisoners ought to be recompensed at 
the expense of Courson, the latter turned 
out of his place, and that in so public a 
manner as should serve for an example to 
his fellows. The Regent concurred in St. 
Simon's opinion; who thereupon demanded 
that the decree to that elect should be 
drawn up and signed at once, remarking 
that he did not dare to trust to the memory 
of M. le Ministre; — and the Regent said 
he was ready to sign it. Noailles took up 
the pen, trembling with rage to such a 
degree that be could hardly hold it. When 
he came to the words which ousted Courson 
from his place he paused. ‘* Well, write 
on!” said St. Simon, ** that is the decree!” 
Noailles looked round at all the faces of 
those present to see whether he could see 
any hope of support in an attempt to modi- 
fy the order. Thereupon St. Simon put 
the question aloud to each of them one by 
one, and there was unanimity in favour of 
the punishment awarded. 

It is to be feared that few other equally 
pleasant glimpses of the interior doings of 
that Council of the Regency can be found. 
By what happened, indeed, on this occasion 
it is easy to infer how dissimilarly matters 
fell out in general. Duclos truly remarks, 
on finishing this little anecdote, that but for 
the purely fortuitous circumstance of the 
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waiting of these poor deputies from far-off 
Périgueux in the pone, cre of M. le 
Ministre coming to the ears of that ‘‘ par- 
faitement honnéte homme,” le Comte de 
Toulouse, the monstrous and audacious 
tyranny and robbery of the scoundrel Cour- 
son would have remained not only unpun- 
ished, but unredressed. And one is left to 
imagine what was going on without hope of 
redress in all the other Intendancies of 
France. And so the Coursons and Co. 
went on, rowing hard stem on, towards the 
Niagara ahead. 

In all the enormous mass of writing 
which St. Simon has left us there are per- 
haps no passages in which the excellences 
and defects of the writer can be studied to 
better effect than in what he has written of 
Fénélon, the celebrated Archbishop of 
Cambrai. He has been accused by some 
of rancour and hostile feeling against Féné - 
lon; by others of excess in the eulogistic 
features of the portrait he has drawn of 
him. Unquestionably those who expect to 
find, and insist on seeing, in the celebrated 
archbishop a model of episcopal excellence, 
such as the latter balf of the nineteenth 
century understands such a character, will 
not be contented with the picture of Féné- 
lon which is found not only in the regulariy- 
designed portrait of him which St. Simon 
gives on the occasion of speaking of his 
death, but in many scattered passages of 
the furty volumes. But, if we mistake not, 
the reader, who has read enough of St. 
Simon to know him well, and who comes to 
the reading of him with a tolerable knowl- 
edge of the times treated of, will find in all 
that he has written of Fénélon a very con- 
vineing proof of the truth of his statements, 
and the real candour of his judgments. In 
the supreme naiveté with which he attri- 
butes to the rising priest, especially at the 
beginning of his career, motives, schemes, 
and aims compatible only with the most 
mundane ambition and the most unscrupu- 
lous pursuit of the objects of that ambition, 
we see, on the one hand, the writer's own 
absolute incapacity for comprehending that 
human life ever was, or would be, or could 
be carried on in accordance with a very dif- 
ferent standard of human conduct and prin- 
ciples; and, on the other hand, a faithful 
portraiture of that state of things which 
alone could have rendered it possible for 
such thoughts, feelings, and motives as he 
attributes to the archbishop to be not in- 
compatible with the virtues with which he 
also credits hin. 

We have ourselves no sort of doubt that 
the whole picture given of Fénélon in St. 
Simon’s pages is as faithful and accurate 
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as it is a very curious one. We cannot 
trace a sign of any word having been set 
down in malice, or, indeed, of any such 
feeling having existed in the writer's mind. 
As M. Michaud the younger well observes 
in his article on St. Simon,* had it not 
been for the unexpected death of the Dau- 
phin, the son of Louis XIV., to whom Fé- 
nélon had been preceptor, St. Simon would 
doubtless have held a foremost place in the 
new court, and this by virtue of the influ- 
ence ‘of Fénélon. So that it is especially 
unreasonable and gratuitous to suppose him 
influenced by feelings of dislike to that 
prelate. 

In all that St. Simon has left written of 
the famous archbishop, we may fairly as- 
suine that we have the utterances of one of 
the most truthful Frenchmen of that day 
speaking of one of the best of them; and 
the picture of the society in which they both 
move, resuiting therefrom, is singularly cu- 
rious and interesting. 

From the general portrait of the arch- 
bishop which St. Simon gives when speak- 
ing of his death, we shall endeavor to give 
in abridgment some passages, which will 
make the reader regret with us that the en- 
tirety is too long to be transferred to these 
pages. ‘* Itvis certainly,” says M. Michaud, 
**one of the truest and most finely-drawn 
portraits which exist. All that has been 
said of the author of ‘ Telemachus’ in the 
amplifications of the innumerable academi- 
cal panegyrics which have been written on 
the subject are not worth one of the delicate 
appreciations, and traits so vivid and so 
true, by which the courtier, who knew and 
comprehended him so well, has reproduced 
him before our eyes.” The passage, more- 
over, is one which shows St. Simon at his 
best,— shows him for what he is really 
worth, and justifies our assertion that this 
one jackdaw at least has turned out a swan. 

‘©The archbishop was a tall man, thin, 
well made, pale, with a large nose, and 
eves from which intelligence and _ fire 
streamed in torrents. His physiognomy 
was unlike any that I ever saw, and which, 
once seen, could never be forgotten. It 
comprised everything, and contradictions 
did not jostle each other in it. There were 
seen in it gravity and gallantry, seriousness 
and gaiety. It partook of the character of 
the scholar, the bishop, and the grand 
seigneur. But the all-pervading character 
of it, as of all his person, was finesse, tal- 
ent, grace, decorum and especially dignity. 
It needed an effort to cease looking at him. 
His manners perfectly corresponded with 
the expression of his face, and had that 

* Biogr. Univ., art. St. Simon. 
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ease which places others at their ease, and 
that air and perfect taste which are ac- 
quired only by frequenting the best society 
and the usage of the grand monde. With 
all that, he had a natural eloquence, pleag- 
ing and ornate; a politeness insinuating, 
and at the same time dignified and in due 
proportion to the occasion; a facile, clear, 
and agreeable manner of speaking; and a 
lucidity and neatness of expression, which 
rendered the most intricate and difficult 
matters easy to be understood. And with 
all that he was a man who would never ap- 
pear cleverer than those with whom he was 
talking; who put himself on a level with 
everybody without allowing him to perceive 
that he was doing so; who placed people at 
their ease, and seemed to fascinate them in 
such sort that one found it difficult to quit 
him, or to resist him, or to abstain from 
seeking occasion to return to him. It was 
this talent, which is so rare, and which he 
possessed in the highest perfection, that 
kept all his friends so entirely attached to 
him during his whole life, notwithstanding 
his fall,* and that, when they were dis- 
persed, made the speaking of him, regrct- 
ting him, and longing for him, a point of 
union for them. It was this remarkable 
talent of attraction that made all of them 
hold to him more and more, as the Jews do 
to Jerusalem, and sigh for his return, ¢ and 
never give up hoping for it, as that unhappy 
race still waits and sighs for the Messiah. 
It was also by means of this sort of proph- 
et-like authority which he had acquired 
over his admirers that he bad accustomed 
himself to a domination which, all gentle as 
it was, would not brook resistance. And 
by the same token, if he had returned to 
court and become a member of the Coun- 
cil,— which was always his great aim,— he 
would not long have tolerated any rival 
there; and, once well anchored there and 
having no longer need of others, it would 
have been very dangerous not only to re- 
sist him, but not to have been always on 
one’s knees in admiration before him. 
When he had retired to his diocese, he lived 
there with the piety and diligence of a true 
pastor, and with the skill and magnificence 
of a man who has given up nothing, but 
whose schemes extend to all the world and 
comprise all things. Never was there a 
man who was dominated more than he by 
the desire of pleasing, and of pleasing the 
servant as much as the master. Never was 


* i. e., his banishment from the court to his arch- 
bishopric, and the loss of Mme. de Maintenon’s fa- 
vour 

+ From his exile at his archbishopric at Cambrai 
to the court. 
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there a man who carried this passion to a 
higher degree, or pursued that object with 
more unremitting, constant, and universal 
application; and never one who succeeded 
more completely in his object.” 

He goes on to describe how gradually he 
gathered a little court about him. Cambrai 
was on the high-road to the battle-fields in 
the Low Countries, on which the royal 
game of war was then chronically played ; 
and all who passed that way visited the hos- 
pitable archbishop, and many made that 
their way for the sake of doing so. 

**The number of people whom he had 
received on their passage through Cambrai, 
the care he had bestowed on the wounded 
who had on divers occasions been brought 
into the city, had won for him the hearts of 
the troops. He was assiduous in visiting 
the hospitals, and in attention to the smallest 
subalterns; hospitable to the chiefs, receiv- 
ing many in his own house for many months 
at a time, till they were completely restored 
to health; watchful for the care of their 
souls like a true pastor; with that knowl- 
edge of the world which knew how to win 
their hearts and which induced many others 
to address themselves to him; never refus- 
ing to go to the poorest man in hospital, 
and caring for them as if he had nothing in 
the world else todo. He was not less ac- 
tive in providing for their bodily comforts. 
Nourishing soups and dishes, ard often 
medicines, went out of his house in abun- 
dance. “And, in the midst of so large a 
business, there was a detailed care that 
everything should be the best of its kind 
that is difficult to be conceived. Itis hardly 
to be believed how, in consequence of all 
this, he became the idol of the army, and 
how his name was in everybody’s mouth, 
even in the court itself.” 

Then, after speaking of his admirable ad- 
ministration of his diocese, he goes on; — 
** And with all this art and desire to please 
universally, there was nothing ever of mean- 
ness, of vulgarity, of affectation; nothing 
out of place, but everything duly adapted 
to the person in question. His morning 
hours were passed in the business of his 
diocese. Afterwards he received all who 
wished to see him. Then he went to say 
mass, and was quick about it. Returned 
from that, he dined with the company in his 
house, always numerous; eat little, and of 
light things, but remained long at table for 
the sake of the others; and charmed them 
with the ease, the variety, and natural gaiety 
of his conversation, without ever descending 
to anything unworthy of a bishop and a 
grand seigneur. On rising from table, he 
remained but little with the company. He 
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had accustomed them to live without cere- 
mony, and he treated them with as little. 
Then he retired to his cabinet to work ; then 
walked out of the town, of which he was 
very fond; at night supped with any offi- 
cers who might be passing to or from the 
army, and was always in bed before mid- 
night. Although his table was magnificent 
and recherché, and everything about him 
was conformable to the condition of a grand 
seigneur, yet there was nothing in his estab- 
lishment that had not the flavor of episco- 
pacy about it, and was not regulated in the 
most precise manner. He was himself an 
ever-present example to all around him, 
though one to which others could not attain ; 
always a true prelate; always equally a 
grand seigneur; always, also, the author of 
* Telemachus.’ ” 

The writer goes on at length to point out 
that when he died, at the age of sixty-five, 
there was every reason to think that at the 
death of Louis XIV., which was evidently 
approaching, the way would have been open 
for him for that return to the court, to influ- 
ence and to power, which had been the 
dream and the hope of his life. He moral- 


izes on the Tantalus-like fate which snatched 
this cup from his lips when nearest to them, 
and, remarking that it must have been hard 
so to die, says that it nevertheless did not 


seem so to the archbishop. 

‘* Whether it were from care for his repu- 
tation, an object which was_ all-powerful 
with him; or greatness of soul, which de- 
spised at last the objects it could not attain ; 
or disgust at the world, which had so con- 
stantly disappointed him, and which he was 
now about to leave; or piety, excited by 
long practice of it, —he seemed insensible 
to all that he was quitting, and solely occu- 
pied with that to which he was going.” 

It is amusing to observe that the veteran 
courtier is unable to conceive the possibility 
that any one should despise the objects of 
court ambition, except when inspired by 
‘greatness of soul” of the same quality 
that animated the fox who found the grapes 
unattainable. But it will surely not occur 
to any one who reads the above passages to 
imagine that the writer was animated by 
spiteful or ungenerous feelings towards the 
subject of his pen. It cannot be doubted, 
we think, that St. Simon has in this case, as 
in very many another, drawn not only a 
finished, but as truthful a portrait as he hnew 
how to draw; and if, in doing so, he has 
painted himself also, not wholly in the col- 
ours which would best agree with nine- 
teenth-century notions of a perfect character, 
the limning is only the more curious and 
the more valuable. 
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THERE is much interest in a psychologi- 
cal point of view in endeavouring to trace 
out the circumstances which have deter- 
mined the great discoverers in science to a 
particular line of study or research. But 
there is also much difficulty in the inquiry. 
The men are not great at first, and no one 
probably observes, or at least thinks of 
recording anything regarding them. The 
men themselves either do not know, or 
from various motives, fail to leave a record, 
and so the early circumstances are forgot- 
ten. The bias, we know, comes often of 
direct inheritance and early domestic teach- 
ings; but in most cases the cause is very 
obscure. Dr. Tyndall tells us that Faraday 
suid of himself, that he found the beginning 
of his philosophy in the books he was bind- 
ing during the day, by reading them in the 
hours after work. Interesting and impor- 
tant.as this information is, we desire more, 
and of an earlier date; it does not carry us 
far enough back. One would like to know 
why such books attracted the young appren- 
tice, and did for him what they did not do 
for his fellow-workmen. It is most likely 
that Faraday himself did not know, and 
perhaps there are few men who do know. 
The mental habit is part of their individual- 
ity; it has not been induced by external 
conditiors, and so felt to be an acquisition. 
It comes, doubtless, of an innate constitu- 
tional tendency or taste, which seizes on 
outward circumstances in harmony with the 
tone within; and ‘these again react on the 
mind as appropriate food, giving growth 
and developinent to the inherent tendency. 
When this is combined with a high imagina- 
tive faculty and power of accurate percep- 
tion, we have a great scientific genius. 

If we might venture on a conjecture in 
Graham's case, in the want of all informa- 
tion on the subject, we would suggest as 
most probable the circumstances under 
which he studied chemistry in the class and 
laboratory of Dr. Thomas Thomson, in 
Glasgow University. Thomson was occu- 
pied at the time with an extensive series*of 
researches bearing on the atomic theory, 
and in determining the combining propor- 
tions of the various elements to a new unit. 
His students aided in the working out of 
the results, and thus to Graham’s view the 
very foundations of the science were being 
continually laid open. The study of the 
forces, the properties and play of atoms, 
led naturally to that of molecular force in 
general, to a contemplation of the great 
unsolved problems which marked the boun- 
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daries of chemistry and physics. In Gra- 
ham’s mind as originally constituted there 
was some faculty or assortment of powers, 
so to speak, which fell at once into unison 
with inquiries of this kind; and hence 
molecular physics became his favourite 
subject of research. For the conduct of 
such inquiries his mind was_ singularly 
fitted. He was patient, calm, sagacious; 
an impersonation almost of calm philosophy 
aud pure reason, free alike from passion 
and prejudice, the intellect and moral 
sense ruling supreme. He was a man of 
simple, retiring character, neither self-as- 
serting, nor self-magnifying ; neither court- 
ing applause, nor aiming to gain a popular 
reputation. He pursued apart, in the calm 
repose of a contented life, an unbroken 
series of scientific researches, the results of 
which were sent forth from time to time to 
make their own way as they might. His 
papers are a model of clear, logical state- 
ment in terse and suitable language, with 
now and then a momentary flash of the 
imaginative fire within, which sustained a 
ceaseless energy of work, till, alas! too 
soon, the feeble frame-work was consumed 
by its own fires. 

Thomas Graham was born in Glasgow, 
on the 21st of December, 1805. His father 
was a manufacturer of light fabrics, adapted 
to the climate of the West Indies, and had 
been successful in business. At the early 
age of six and a half or seven years, young 
Graham was sent to the preparatory school 
of Dr. Angus. In 1814 he was removed to 
the High School, where he received a sound 
classical education under Dr. Dymock and 
Dr. Chrystal. Daring his course of ‘five 
years’ study in this institution, he often 
gained distinction in the classes, and was 
noted as well for habits of regularity, punc- 
tuality, and order, as for his cleverness and 
proficiency. In 1819 he passed on to the 
classes in the University, and maintained 
through the pres-ribed curriculum of four 
years the reputation he had already gained. 
At the close of his course he proceeded to 
the degree of A.M. And now his studies 
must have special bearing on his career in 
life. His father bad destined him to the 
ministry of the Scottish Church. Two of 
his uncles held good livings in the Estab- 
lishment ; and the family had such interest 
as would have secured young Graham like 
preferment. But his inclinations were not 
toward this walk; and he steadfastly re- 
sisted argument and importunity, deter- 
mined, as he said, to give himself to chem- 
istry. A passion for this delightful study 
had taken possession of him. At home he 
carried on many experiments, usually with 
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the most simple, improvised apparatus, 

ieces of which have been preserved by a 
sone sister, and introduced into a late 
photograph of the philosopher. To this 
early choice some good genius impelled him. 
He had no gifts for the ministry, and had 
he adopted it he would not have been 
happy ; he would have missed that repose, 
peace, and enjoyment which his whoie life 
manifests, and, so far as we can see, that 
immortal name which associates him for 
ever with the course of scientific discovery. 
His systematic study of chemistry was car- 
ried on first in the class and laboratory of 
the University, under Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son, from whom he received the most kind 
encouragement. He studied afterwards 
under Dr. Hope in Edinburgh; and we find 
him dating from thence his earliest chemical 
papers in 1825 and 1826, when only in his 
twentieth or twenty-first year. 

To those who know something of the 
great objects of chemical research it will be 
obvious how necessary is a high amount of 
attainment in mathematical analysis, and 
power of handling it as an instrument of 
discovery. John Dalton, who may almost 
be said to have made chemistry a science, 
was an able mathematician; and like him 
Thomas Graham was also well versed in 
this science. Like Dalton, too, he was for 
some time a teacher of mathematics. On 
his return from Edinburgh in 1827, wishing 
apparently to do something towards main- 
taining himself — since he bad adopted his 
profession in opposition to his father’s 
wishes — he opened private classes for in- 
struction in mathematics, which he carried 
on for some time with great vigour and 
success. But his devotion to his favourite 
study soon led him to abandon this pursuit, 
and to open a private laboratory for in- 
struction in chemistry and performing com- 
mercial analyses. In 1829 he was appointed 
Lecturer on Chemistry in the Glasgow 
Mechanics’ Institution; and in the year 
following, on the removal of Dr. Ure to 
London, he was elected to the Professor- 
ship of Chemistry in Anderson’s University. 
Thus, at the age of twenty-five, he was 
placed in an honourable position which 
secured him a moderate but sufficient in- 
come. It has been stated. in a sketch of 
his life, that ‘* at an early stage of his career 
he endured, for the sake of pursuing chem- 
istry, privations and sufferings so severe 
that they are believed to have permanently 
injured his health.” This is, however, most 
certainly a mistake. No doubt his father 


was, for a time, in some measure alienated | 
from him by his opposition to his wishes in' 


regard to a profession; but that he ever 
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carried his displeasure to such a pitch as to 
leave his wants uncared for there is no evi- 
dence; while we know that, at the time of 
his son’s appointment to the Chemical 
Chair in Anderson’s University, he had be- 
come entirely reconciled to his choive of a 
career. In the first year of his son’s occu- 
pancy of the chair he instituted a prize of 
ten guineas to be given to the student who 
should most distinguish himself throughout 
the session, — a donation liberally continued 
for several years after. Mr. Graham con- 
tinued to occupy this chair for seven years. 
To this period belong several of his most 
important papers. Two were of special 
importance, placed him in the first rank of 
European chemists, and led to the bestowal 
upon him of two medals: the ‘ Keith 
Medal ” of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1834, the highest honour that society has 
to bestow; and the ‘‘ Royal Medal ” of the 
Royal Society of London in 1838, for re- 
searches, published in the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Transactions” for 1836. In 1837 Mr. 
Graham was appointed to the Chair of 
Chemistry in University College, London. 
It was understood at the time among his 
friends, though no public notice regarding 
it ever appeared, that the electors — 
were equally divided between Mr. Graham 
and another distinguished candidate; and 
that on Lord Brougham coming in late, just 
as matters had reached this dead-lock, the 
decision was referred to him and was given 
in favour of Graham. This chair Graham 
held for eighteen years, prosecuting at the 
same time his important chemical researches 
with untiring industry and distinguished 
success. For several of the earlier years 
of this period he had constantly at his right 
hand an honoured friend in whom his chief 
confidence was placed. James Young, now 
of Kelley, his assistant in Glasgow, re- 
moved with him to London; and, under 
this great master of original research and 
inventor of new methods, attained that 
power of grasping the secrets of nature 
which enabled bim, while amassing a colossal 
fortune, to open up to us the prospect of 
utilizing for centuries to come’ the refuse 
heaps of our coal pits and iron mines, when 
the existence of our coal and ironstone 
shall be but traditions of the past. 

Placed now in the centre of scientific 
activity, and so to speak at the very heart 
of the great and generous English nation, 
by which merit, no matter whence it springs, 
is ever appreciated, and seldom fails of its 
reward. Mr. Graham found honours and 
emoluments, unsought by him, flowing in 
upon him. He was elected a correspond- 
ing member of the French Academy, and @ 
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member of all the most important foreign 
societies ; the office of Joint-Assayer to the 
Mint was conferred upon him; and he was 
frequently employed by the Bank of Eng- 
land to make assays. An analytical chemist 
of reputation in London can make a large 
annual income, but he must abandon origi- 
nal research. Professor Tyndall says of 
Mr. Faraday that, in 1832, after he had be- 
come famous, he could have made in this 
way a steady income of 5,000/. a year. He 
did do a little under urgent pressure of 
friends, and received large sums; but he 
soon gave up the practice of analysis, and 
for the sake of the leisure to follow original 
research ‘* was content to remain a poor 
man to the last.” Graham was exposed to 
a like temptation, and he made the same 
virtuous choice. The very last occasion, 
we believe, on which he did yield to solici- 
tations of this kind, was one in which his 
feelings of justice and fair play were 
strongly appealed to. A panic, arising 
from an iil-natured assertion often re- 
peated, pervaded the public mind in regard 
to the bitter beer of a great brewing house. 
It was asserted that the bitter principle was 
strychnine. Conscious of innocence, the 
head of the firm applied to Mr. Graham to 
make an analysis. Mr. Graham pleaded 
want of time, referred him to other compe- 
tent chemists, and stated that, not caring 
for such work, to prevent its coming to him 
he was obliged to charge a fee of 1001. By 
return of post he got a cheque for 2001., 
accompanied by an earnest appeal to do an 
act of justice and allay a groundless panic. 
This appeal was irresistible. Dr. Hofmann, 
of the College of Chemistry, was called in, 
and received half the fee. The analysis, 
made on their joint authority, was pub- 
lished far and wide, and the panic was 
allayed; yet it was several vears before the 
sales reached the old figure. Independently 
altogether of the analysis, it was shown 
how senseless and absurd was the panic. 
Every part of the process was carried on 
in the most open manner, rendering fraud 
and concealment impossible. The yearly 
** out-put ” would require 16,408 ounces of 
strychnine to give the bitter flavour, the 
cost of which would be 13,158/.; while at 
that time not more than 1,000 ounces were 
made all the world over. Besides this the 
flavour given by strychnine is peculiar, and 
quite different from that of the beer in 
question. 

In 1842, while Mr. Graham occupied the 
chair of Chemistry, bis father died suddenly 
without a will; and, as eldest son, he fell 
heir to all his property. This consisted of 
an estate in Stirlingshire, which his father 
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had purchased a good many years before, 
and of certain heritable properties in Glas- 
gow of the value of about 5,000/. These 
latter he divided among a few near relatives, 
and retained only the landed property; an 
honourable instance of disinterestedness in 
keeping with the noble generosity and un- 
selfishness of his whole life, and more re- 
markable at this time even than it would 
have been thirteen years later, when the 
Mastership of the Mint alone produced an 
income ample in comparison with his simple 
life and few wants. 

In 1841, in concert with some friends, he 
formed the Chemical Society of London, 
now a large and important body; and he 
was elected its first President. In 1842 he 
published a treatise on ‘ Inorganic Chem- 
istry,” an admirable outline of that part of 
the science, which has held its place well 
and passed through several editions. The 
work was translated into German by Pro- 
fessor Otto, was known in Germany as the 
** Otto-Graham Chemistry,” and was long a 
favourite work with students. 

In April 1855, on the retirement of Sir 
John Herschel, Mr. Graham was appointed 
Master of the Mint. Thus for the second 
time this important office, to which a salary 
of 1,500/. per annum was attached, was be- 
stowed for eminent scientific attainments 
and not for political services. It is ear- 
nestly to be desired, not only that such an 
office were still maintained, and reserved as 
a reward for labours which do not pay of 
themselves, but that more such existed 
among us —as they do in other countries, 
some of which are much more democratic 
than our own—to bestow in the same 
manner. Such public recognition of ser- 
vice of this kind is the best investment the 
nation could make for a few thousands of 
pounds yearly. 

The duties of the Master being compara- 
tively light, and in great measure dischargea- 
ble by deputy, Mr. Graham had now more 
leisure and freedom from distraction than 
he had ever before enjoyed, and he was not 
slow to profit by his opportunities. He 
pursued his inquiries with unremitting 
ardour for the fourteen years of life which 
remained to him; and had the good fortune, 
three months before his death, to elaborate 
the detailed experiments which finally es- 
tablished one of the most brilliant discov- 
eries which it has ever fallen to the lot of 
philosopher to make. ‘This paper was laid 
before the Royal Society on the 10th of 
June, 1869. Exhausted apparently by 
these anxious and lengthened inquiries, his 
health became much enfeebled. He had 
been for several years in the habit of going 
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down from London to Malvern from time 
to time, for bracing air and change of 
scene. A visit with this object was made 
early in September, and was so much pro- 
fited by that he determined to take the 
journey to Glasgow, where it was usual for 
him to spend a portion of every autumn 
among his relatives, and thence to visit his 
estate in the county of Stirling. Having 
returned one day from a long ramble 
among the hills, heated and fatigued, he 
threw himself on a couch and fell asleep, 
having unfortunately omitted to shut down 
an open window. A severe chill was the 
result, ending in inflammation of the lungs. 
Next morning he hurried back to London, 
had the best advice and care at once, and 
the disease was completely got under; but 
being of fragile frame, there was no reserve 
of strength on which to fall back, and he 
sank from the weakness incident to the sharp 
treatment which the alarming symptoms had 
rendered necessary. He died in his sixty- 
fourth year, and, as he was never married, 
his landed property has been inherited by a 
nephew, the son of his brother John. His 
remains were taken to Glasgow and interred, 
Sept. 23, 1869, in the family vault in the 
Cathedral grounds. 

It is impossible in a sketch like the pres- 
ent to give anything approaching a complete 
account of Graham’s researches: we shall 
only notice a few of his most important dis- 
coveries, those especially of more general 
interest, and which can be easily entered 
into by such of our readers as are not ac- 
quainted with chemistry. 

Among his many early researches, those 
on the phosphates stand pre-eminent for the 
searching analysis and sagacity which they 
display. They established his reputation at 
once with continental chemists. When he 
took up the inquiry, the relations of phos- 
phoric acid were not only obscure, but 
anomalous —a standing reproach to the 
science. Graham's experiments and rea- 
sonings cleared all the difficulties away, and 
brought the whole subject into complete 
barmony with chemical theory. ‘* In order 
to appreciate duly,” says a most competent 
authority, ‘* the mental powers of the author 
of this admirable research, we ought to 
compare his methods of reasoning with 
those generally prevalent among cotempo- 
rary chemists, and, on tbe other hand, with 
those of the present day. One would fancy 
that Graham had been acquainted with the 
modern doctrine of typic and polybasic 
acids, so clearly does he describe the chem- 
ical changes, and consistently classify the 
compounds.” * 

* Prof. A. W. Williamson, in Nature, Nov. 4, 1869. 
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It has been already stated that one main 
leading idea pervades most of Graham's 
chemical work —the search for new truths 
in regard to the intimate constitution of 
matter — the relations of the eleniental 
masses and the forces they exhibit. His 
first paper, published when he was twenty- 
one, is an example of this. Faraday’s great 
discovery of the liquefaction of gases had 
been made three years before: Graham 
now shows, in a paper on the ‘** Absorption 
of Gases by Liquids,” that a gas absorbed 
by a liquid does not merely pass into the 
pores, but becomes liquefied on absorption ; 
and that those gases are the most absorb- 
able which are most easily reduced, by 
pressure or great cold, to the liquid form. 
Ihe theory for a long time was not adopted 
by chemists, but it is now an accepted prin- 
ciple in molecular physics. ‘The peculiar 
relation of gases and liquids have been 
finally established in an admirably lucid and 
conclusive memoir just published — the 
Bakerian Lecture for 1869, read to the 
Royal Society on June 17 by Dr. Andrews, 
V. P. of Queen’s College, Belfast. It is 
there shown that these two forms of matter 
may be transformed into one another by a 
series of unbroken physical changes, the gas 
and the liquid being only distant stages of 
a perfectly continuous process. 

The next five years were occupied with 
many disconnected researches on special 
subjects, published in various journals, each 
one of which was a true addition to chemi- 
cal theory; and then we come to the great 
subject peculiarly his own, ‘‘ the Diffusion 
of Gases,” the publication of which in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh led to the bestowal of that Society's 
highest honour upon him. The paper is in 
every way a masterly production, whether 
we regard the experimental skill, the logical 
form, or the mathematical development of a 
law and establishment of a great truth in 
physical science. He showed that two gases 
occupying separate vessels, between which 
there is a means of communication, will dif- 
fuse into one another till there is in both 
vessels a uniform intermixture, which re- 
mains thereafter permanently unchanged. 
This interchange has no relations to gravity, 
for a lighter gas will descend, and a heavier 
ascend, till the interchange is complete and 
uniform throughout. The same volumes of 
different gases escape in times which are 
very unequal, and depend on the density of 
the gas; light gases diffuse more readily 
than heavy ones. If we have hydrogen on 
one side of a screen, diaphragm, or plug of 
stucco, with pores or apertures perfectly in- 
visible, and common air on the other side. 
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an interchange takes place ; in a certain time | and inversely as its length, while the re- 


1 measure of air is exchanged for 3-8 meas- 
ures of hydrogen, and the interchange goes 
on rapidly till the two gases are in a state 
of uniform mixture. The numbers 1 and 
8-8 are called *‘ diffusion volumes,” and 
plainly represent the diffusiveness or inher- 
ent molecular energy of each gas. He as- 
certained the numerical proportions of such 
volumes for all gases, and demonstrated that 
the force is inversely as the square roots of 
the densities of the gases. Thus the densi- 
ties of hydrogen and oxygen are 1 and 16, 
and the forces of diffusion are as 4 to 1, or 
four times greater for the gas of cess density. 
Thus also 1 and 36 represent the densities 
of hydrogen and chlorine, 6 and 1 their dif- 
fusive forces. He showed that the force 
must reside in the ultimate particles; it is a 
property of these, and not of masses or 
volumes; and is therefore not the result of 
accident, but is a force inherent in the ulti- 
mate atoms of all matter in the gaseous form. 
This is fully established by the fact that in- 
equality of density is not necessary to diffu- 
sion; two gases of the same density will 
diffuse into one another, the force, velocity, 
or diffusive volume beirig in this case equal. 
In the case of hydrogen and oxygen, equal 
volumes of which differ greatly in weight, 
but contain the same number of atoms and 
maintain themselves equally under atmos- 
— pressure, each component atom must 

ave the same inherent energy, the greater 


velocity of the hydrogen atom compensating 


for its lesser weight. The solid, perfectly 
elastic, spherical atoms of which gases are 
now considered to consist, are in constant 
motion, with velocities differing in different 
gases; confined in vesséls they impinge 
against its sides without loss of motion, ow- 
ing to their perfect elasticity. If the ves- 
sel be porous, the gas is projected through 
the apertures and the external air is carried 
inwards. It is this molecular or atomic 
movement which gives to gases that great 
elastic force which enables them to resist 
compression. 

These molecular movements were inves- 
tigated in later papers (1846 — 49 — 63) 
under new aspects and different conditions ; 
their escape into a vacuum, first through a 
fine aperture in a thin plate, which was 
termed ‘‘ effusion,” and secondly through 
long i which he called *‘ trans- 
piration.” Effusion was found to follow the 
same law as diffusion, above stated; the 
rate not being affected by an artificial con- 
densation or rarefaction of the gas. Trans- 
piration, on the other hand, had no relation 
either to diffusion or effusion. The rate 
was independent of the material of the tube, 
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markable result came out, that if the den- 
sity of any given volume be doubled the 
gas will pass through the tube into the vac- 
uum in falf the time, in one-third of the 
time if the density be threefold, and so on. 
For different gases the rate was found to 
vary with the nature of the gas ; for oxygen, 
the great life-giver of our globe, the rate 
of passage through capillaries was found 
less than that of any other gas. The rates 
for the various gases were investigated and 
tabulated. 

These unequal molecular movements were 
ingeniously applied to the separation of 
mixed gases, and to determine whether a 
given gas was simple or a mixture. Lle 
showed how beneficently the principle ope- 
rates in the economy of nature. Seaken 
and heavy gases — arising from combustion, 
respiration, miasmata, and other causes — 
are not permitted to accumulate near the 
surface of the earth; they are borne aloft 
by diffusion, and dispersed widely through 
the atmosphere, so that its healthful consti- 
tution and uniformity are from age ‘o age 
maintained. 

Although the law of effusion is the same 
as that of diffusion, yet the phenomena are 
essentially different. The effusion move- 
ment affects masses of gas, the diffusion 
movement molecules only ; and the former 
kind of impulse is many thousand times 
greater than the latter. The transpiration 
phenomena are most peculiar, isolated from 
all at present known about gases.—The se- 
ries of experiments was not brought to a 
close without an attempt to determine the 
absolute velocity of the molecular move- 
ment, the observations preceding having 
reference only to relative velocities. This 
was accomplished in a most delicate manner 
for several gases, and it was found that the 
molecules of hydrogen, the lightest known 
substance and the most diffusive, dispersed 
themselves in gas perfectly still to a dis- 
tance of 13 1-10 inches in a single minute ; 
that, similarly, the molecules of perfectly 
still air altered their position spontaneously 
at the rate of 20 inches in 5 1-2 minutes. 
This molecular movement may become a 
powerful agency in distributing heat through. 
the volume of a gas. It was for these re- 
searches on gases that the Royal Medal was 
awarded to Mr. Graham in 1850 by the 
Council of the Royal Society of London. 

The study of the molecular movements of 
gases naturally led Mr. Graham to consider - 
the same force in liquids; and we now find 
him accordingly taking up the subject of 
diffusion as affecting this state of matter, 
and developing by his researches laws which, . 
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while they are no less curious and interest- 
ing than those established for gases, have 
led to results of greater practical value. 
The subject was entirely new, wholly Gra- 
ham’s own, and so thoroughly was it worked 
by him that he left scarcely a fact to be 
gleaned by the industry of others. He saw 
from the first its bearing on molecular 
physics; and to search out ‘‘ these deep 
things” was the purpose ever present to 
him. Diffusion had indeed been, in one as- 
pect of the subject, studied before; but it 
was the diffusion of the compound solution 
and not that of the minute solids contained 
in it. The whole phenomena, indeed, had 
been masked and complicated by being 
» looked -at in connection with Endosmose, 
where the imbibing power of a membrane 
comes into play. The inquiry formed the 
subject of the Bakerian Lecture read to the 
Royal Society in 1850, and will be best un- 
derstood from the conditions of a simple 
experiment. Into the bottom of a glass 
cylinder filled with water a mixed solution 
of two salts, say common salt and muriate 
of potash, is introduced by means of a 
pipette, which can be quite well done with- 
out disturbing the water. The two salts 
immediately begin to rise through the water, 
but at unequal rates, and after several days 
there will be a tolerably complete separa- 
tion; so that if water be drawn off from 
different levels in the jar, it will be found to 
contain very different quantities of the two 
salts. The one diffuses more rapidly than 
the other; and if time be given, the separa- 
tion of the two will be complete. In the 
course of his exhaustive inquiry, Mr. Gra- 
ham developed many beautiful laws which 
place liquid diffusion in the closest possible 
relation to gaseous diffusion —‘*‘a relation 
reaching down to the very basis of molecular 
chemistry.” We do not deal here with the 
atoms of Dalton, but with masses more sim- 
ply related in weight. We may suppose 
that these atoms, which are the true com- 
bining proportions in all chemical combina- 
tions, are grouped together in such numbers 
as to form larger molecules, either of equal 
weight for different substances, or of weights 
bearing a simple relation to one another. 
It is this new class of molecules, and not 
the Daltonian atoms, which play so impor- 
tant a part in liquid diffusion. 

Among the great variety of substances 
examined with reference to their diffusibility, 
another grand relation was established. 
Those having high diffusive mobility are 
such as crystallize readily; those of low 
mobility either do not crystallize, or are 
made to take this form with extreme dif_i- 
eulty. The latter group comprehends starch, 
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albumen, the gums, the hydrated silicates, 
and many others, among all which that of 
highest mobility has seven times less mobility 
than Epsom salt, the least diffusible of the 
other class. Gelatine being the type of the 
bodies of the second class, Graham gave the 
group the name of colloids, from the Greek 
kolle, jelly or glue; the others, of course, 
are crystalloids. They appear like different 
worlds of matter: their properties are char- 
acteristically different. Of the one is built 
up an animal and vegetable world; of the 
other a mineral kingdom. The distinction 
between them is one of intimate molecular 
constitution ; and there is no doubt that the 
peculiar aggregation, state of mobility, and 
chemical indifference, admirably fit the col- 
loid structure for the part it plays in the 
organic processes of life. It may, indeed, 
be looked upon as alone the source of that 
force which appears in all the phenomena 
of vitality. 

An admirable application of the laws of 
diffusion, in regard to these two classes of 
substances, was made by Graham himself 
in chemical analysis. He had in the interval 
(1854) given at the Royal Society a second 
Bakerian Lecture ‘‘ On the Osmotic Force.” 
This refers to the singular property pos- 
sessed by certain membranes of promoting 
the interchange of substances placed im con- 
tact with them, discovered before Graham’‘s 
time by Dutrochet, and termed by him Ea- 
dosmose and Exosmose, in reference to the 
directions of the movement. The membrane 
or septum must be a colloid, and its two sur- 
faces must be exposed to chemical actions of 
different kinds, more intense on one side than 
on theother. Graham had carefully studied 
the phenomena for himself, and conducted a 
long experimental inquiry upon the action of 
this singular molecular force, called the Os- 
motic, in a great variety of substances; and 
he was therefore now in a much better condi- 
tion to apply the principles of diffusion to a 
complete separation of substances in solu- 
tion, It was found that, though the colloids 
are chemically inert in the ordinary sense, 
yet they have a peculiar activity arising from 
their constitution — their softness partakes 
of fiuidity, and enables them to become a 
medium of liquid diffusion, like water itself. 
Hence comes their use in aiding the separa- 
tion of the ingredients in a solution. To 
such separation Mr. Graham applied the 
term ‘* Dialysis.” The most suitable mem- 
brane to employ as a septum is parchment 
paper — that is, unsized paper altered by a 
short immersion in sulphuric acid. In a 
wetted state this paper can easily be applied 
to a gutta-percha hoop, and fastened by a 
string or elastic band, so as to form the bot- 
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tom of a small tray, in shape like a sieve. 
This tray is the ‘* Dialyser.” Into it is put 
the mixture to be examined, and the tray is 
then floated on the surface of a shallow dish 
of pure water. In a day or two the solid 
crystalloid in the mixture will diffuse out, 
through. the septum of parchment paper, 
into the pure water, and so be easily had in 
a separate form, and perfectly pure state. 
A mineral poison, for example, mixed with 
various articles of food, will in this way 
diffuse out in a day or two, and be obtained 
quite pure. The process has this immense 
advantage, that for the detection and re- 
moval of the poison no extraneous substance 
needs to be introduced —it has merely to 
be separated from the pure water by evapo- 
ration. The process also affords the means 
of freeing many organic colloid bodies from 
impurities of the crystalloid class, which 
could not be removed by any other method. 
It is, hence, a new power in the hands of 
the chemist, and is extensively employed in 
pharmacy and in analysis. 

Graham thus conceives of the theory of 
this remarkable process. Masses will not 
permeate the septum, but molecules only, 
moved by the force of diffusion. This 
septum, or hydrated colloid, gives up water, 
molecule by molecule, to the molecules of 
the crystalloid in the mixture; such attrac- 
tion being an inherent property of the 
crystalloid. The liquid medium required 
for diffusion is thus obtained: and the 
crystalloid is carried through the septum. 
A substance, such as gum or other colloid, 
possessing a feeble affinity for water, can- 
not separate water from the moist septum, 
and so fails to open the door for its own 
passage outwards by diffusion. He illus- 
trates the process by the well-known fact 
regarding a soap-bubble filled with carbonic 
acid and hydrogen. Neither gas can pene- 
trate the water-film; but the carbonic acid, 
being soluble in water, is condensed and 
dissolved by the film, and so passes out; 
while the hydrogen, insoluble in water, is 
retained within the vesicle. 

The application of the process to the de- 
tecting of poisons in medico-legal inquiries 
is obvious. An unknown poison is separa- 
ted by dialysis from a great variety of sub- 
stances in a mixture, and in its state of so- 
lution in pure water made ready for exam- 
ination by chemical re-agents, whether the 
poison be mineral or organic. And the 
process is the more striking when it is con- 
sidered that all soluble poisonous substances, 
of whichever origin, are of the crystalloid 
class, and accordingly pass through colloi- 
dal septa. Mr. Graham found that quan- 
tities so minute as the ten-thousandth part 
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of the mass — that is, about half a grain in 
one pound — will thus dialyse out of a mix- 
ture. The writer of this notice has, how- 
ever, been informed by Dr. Frederick 
Penny, who was well known for his extra- 
ordinary skill in detecting poisins, that 
quantities often occur so excessively mi- 
nute that they will not pass through the col- 
loidal septum, and yet can be detected 
with the utmost certainty by chemical re- 
agents. 

It was to mark their sense of the vast im- 
portance of these various papers — on liq- 
uid diffusions, the osmotic force, diffusion 
applied to analysis, with the distinction of 
all substances as colloids or crystalloids — - 
as advancing chemical physics, that the 
Royal Society in 1862 bestowed upon Gra- 
ham the Copley Medal. 

We come now to consider briefly the 
last, and in some respects, perhaps, the 
most brilliant, of all the discoveries of 
Graham. His researches on the subject 
form a series laid before the Royal Society ; 
the last only two- months before his death. 
His first paper, on the absorption of gases, 
led to the researches on gaseous diffusion ; 
these led to liquid diffusion, and this again 
to dialysis and the theory of colloids and 
crystalloids, while this last directly con- 
ducted him to his latest discovery — a great 
climax in the train of thought which ran 
through all his principal memoirs, and 
guided his inquiries on the related parts of 
chemistry and physics for a period of forty 
years. In his later investigations Mr. Gra- 
ham was assisted by a promising young 
chemist, Mr. W. C. Roberts, whose co-op- 
eration he gratefully acknowledges in sev- 
eral papers. 

A film of india-rubber, such as little toy 
balloons are made of, is impervious to air 
or gas, but has the power of liquefying the 
gases oxygen and nitrogen, of which our 
atmosphere is composed. They penetrate 
its substance as liquids, and appear again 
on the other side as gasses. But 2 1-2 
times more oxygen passes through than ni- 
trogen. The colloid septum keeps back 
half the nitroger, and allows the other half 
to pass through with the whole of the oxy- 
gen. ‘* The film is thus a dialytic sieve.” 
This fact being discovered, and known for 
some time, Graham seized upon a remarka- 
ble observation of two foreign chemists, 
Deville and Troost, that hydrogen passes 
rapidly through plates of iron and platinum 
at a high temperature; and drew the con- 
clusion, warranted by his own experiments, 
that these and other metals act as colloidal 
septa in liquefying and condensing hydro- 
gen, as in the vase of the india-rubber film 
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above mentioned. The strong mutual re- 
pulsion of the gaseous molecules resists 
chemical combination, and limits their pow- 
er of passing into the minute pores of solids. 
These are more accessible to liquids than to 
gases, and it must be in the liquid state 
that they pass, becoming air again if they 
make good their escape. The conclusion is 
fully warranted that the soft colloidal met- 
als — iron, - platinum, and _ palladium — 
have a dialytic action; they have a ‘* solu- 
tion affinity,” and act like septa in dissolv- 
ing and absorbing gases, and have a power 
of separating hydrogen from other gases. 
This conclusion was established by a se- 
ries of experiments running through sever- 
al years, and occupying three or four me- 
moirs; as also the conclusion that these are 
almost the only metals which thus absorb 
gases, while hydrogen and carbonic oxide 
are almost the only gases on which metals 
thus act — palladium on hydrogen, iron on 
carbonic oxide. Palladium, at ordinary 
temperatures, absorbs from 600 to 950 
times its own volume of hydrogen, which 
does not again part from it except under 
the influence of a high temperature; and 
the same affinity holds in regard to iron and 
carbonic oxide — 6 or 8 volumes of which 
are absorbed, or as Graham termed it, 
occluded, by one volume of iron when 
heated to redness, and which does not part 
from the iron when it cools. The quantity 
of hydrogen which can be introduced into 
ny aap at a high temperature is small, 

ut it is still present, and travels through 
the metal by a process like that by which 
carbon pervades iron in the formation of 
steel: Graham held, indeed, that his col- 
loid theory was the true explanation of the 
formation of steel: the carbon must first be 
converted into carbonic oxide, which is 
then absorbed asa liquid by the colloid me- 
tallic septum, and so permeates the whole 
mass. At a very high temperature the 
permeability ofia palladium plate by hydro- 
gen was very great, the velocity being 
enormous ; but the plate was not permeable 
to any other gas. 

Now the peculiar action of hydrogen and 
the hydrides has much analogy to that of 
metallic oxides and chlorides; and a sus- 
picion had long haunted the minds of 
chemists that this marvellous substance, the 
most singular, perhaps, in the whole range 
of inorganic nature, was a metallic vapour ; 
and in this view of its nature Faraday long 
ago attempted its reduction to the liquid 
form by intense cold and pressure. In 
the hypothesis of the lightest body in nature 
being a metallic vapour, there is no ante- 
cedent improbability: several metals vol- 
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atilize most readily, and are had from mix- 
tures by distillation, while three known 
metals have a specific gravity less than 1. 
Dr. W. Allen Miller, in bis admirable trea- 
tise on chemistry lately published, mentions 
(4th ed. ii. 312) that the beams in the 
chimneys of smelting furnaces and refineries 
get charged or studded throughout with 
crystals of copper and gold; and that of the 
lead 15 per cent. escapes up the chimney, 
and would be lost if not arrested; while 
metals the most dense and obdurate can be 
instantaneously dispersed by an_ electric 
discharge or a powerful burning glass. 

The powerful condensation of hydrogen 
by palladium brought out the strong proba- 
bility that palladium with its occluded by- 
drogen was really a metallic alloy; and as 
alloys have a peculiar set of properties in 
relation to those of the metals which make 
them up, Mr. Graham now instituted a se- 
ries of experiments to determine whether 
the compound of palladium and hydrogen 
had such a class of properties. These re- 
searches were completely successful; the 
physical, chemica!, and magnetical proper- 
ties, in their relations alike to the two com- 
ponents and to other substances, clearly 
show that the compound is a true alloy. 
To its being such the fact that nearly all the 
hydrogen can be driven off by great heat is 
not a tenable objection, since we know that 
when brass is exposed to a high temperature 
the zinc is driven off and the copper left re- 
maining. To the metal of which hydrogen 
is the vapour, Graham gave the name of 
hydrogenium in conformity with the usual 
nomenclature ; and though he did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining it in a separate form, it is 
now accepted by chemists as a new metal. 
He was able, however, to ascertain many 
of its properties. It is a little lighter than 
potassium, but heavier than lithium, the 
specific gravity being fixed at *733; it must 
be solid, and have a white metallic aspect, 
and it must possess tenacity and conduct 
the electric spark like the vapour of mer- 
cury and atmospheric air. Though the 
metal has not yet been bad in a separate 
form, the alloy is made easily. On the 
occasion of M. Dumas’ éloge in Loadon last 
year on Faraday, a medal of this alloy was 
struck to commemorate the event and in 
honour of Graham, whose great discovery 
had been just completed. 

During the progress of the researches 
which led to this discovery, and before the 
metallic nature of hydrogen had been es- 
tablished, another discovery intimately re- 
lated to it was made by Graham. 

To estimate aright the vast importance 
and interest of both discoveries, we must 
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take them in connection with the recent 
revelations of the spectroscope regarding 
the constitution of the universe. He knew 
as we have seen, that soft colloidal iron, 
made from its ore in our earth, absorbed 
or occluded within it a considerable volume 
of carbonic oxide; and reflecting that, if a 
piece of such compound were taken up by 
a chemist and analysed, it would show him 
in what kind of atmosphere the metal bad 
been burnt, he began to wonder and in- 
quire whether soft colloid iron from regions 
beyond the earth would be found to con- 
tain any occluded gas. If it did so, the 
gas would indicate the state of the atmos- 

here in which that iron had been burnt. 
eo meteoric iron is extratelluric; and 
hydrogen occurred to him as a probable 
gas, inasmuch as some time before this, Dr. 
Allen Miller and Mr. Huggins had found 
the hydrogen lines in the spectra of several 
stars, in whose atmosphere also the incan- 
descent vapours of iron and other terres- 
trial elements were known to exist. Does 
then, meteoric iron contain occluded hydro- 
gen as it ought if burnt in a hydrogen 
atmosphere? No time was lost in attempt- 
ing to answer this — He obtained 
a specimen of the Lenartu meteorite —an 
iron pure and malleable, wyhout stony ad- 
mixture —and analyzed it. His conjecture 
Out of this lump of 


was fully verified. 
n: ‘eoric iron he extracted three times its 


own k of gas, co.lected it in a tube, 
tested it as hydrogen, and burnt it. Now 
this volume of gas is three times as much 
as that which under ordinary atmospheric 
pressure can be forced into malleable iron, 
The metallic mass therefore must at last 
have found itself in a state of ignition as a 
metallic vapour in a dense atmosphere ; 
and the inference is forced upon us that 
the meteorite ‘‘has been extruded from a 
dense hydrogen atmosphere, for which we 
must look beyond the light cometary mat- 
ter floating about within the limits of the 
solar system.” It must have come to us 
from the far-off regions of interstellar space, 
‘*holding imprisoned within it and bearing 
to us the hydrogen of the stars.” 

The results of these two inquiries, in 
which the train of thought and research 
pursued by Graham from the first finds its 
culminating point, were as opportune in 
time as they were novel and grand. The 
spectroscope reveals the astounding fact 
that hydrogen is burning far out amid the 
stellar spaces. A fiery messenger from 
thence reaches this ‘‘ speck of Earth” in 
its long and rapid flight, and bears to the 
delighted vision of the astonished philoso- 
pher a specimen of this very hydrogen of 
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the stars ‘‘ occluded” in iron, as he had 
imprisoned it in his laboratory; thus con- 
firming by the faultless evidence of weight 
and measure the wondrous, fast-crowding 
discoveries of the spectroscope, and attest- 
ing, in the wide dispersion over the uni- 
verse of the terrestrial elements, the Cre- 
ator’s Unity in Working and Economy of 
Power. Science has rarely achieved such 
triumphs as these; and seldom has there 
been a more fitting reward for a lifelong, 
earnest, humble scrutiny of Nature’s mys- 
teries, than the halo which they shed 
around the last days of Thomas Graham. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE INFLUENCE OF NOVEL WRITING. 


AT this time, when preachers and crit- 
ics are vying with each other in doing hon- 
our to the moral influence as well as to 
the literary genius of Charles Dickens, it 
is a little curious to put ourselves back 
into the mental position of those who were 
the guides of youth at that period when 
the green-leaved outsides of his monthly 
numbers used first to flutter their instal- 
ments of fun and fancy on the desks of 
expectant schoolboys. Dr. Arnold looked 
upon the Dickens mania as one of the 
most pernicious enemies to the thoughtful 
ty sae of his pupils, and emphatic was 

is denunciation of it in a sermon preached 
in Rugby Chapel in November, 1839. 
‘*This cause,” he says, accounting for 
the want of moral and intellectual tension 
in the school at the time, consists in the 
number and character and cheapness and 
peculiar mode of publication of the works 
of amusement of the present day. In all 
these respects the change is great and ex- 
tremely recent” (the first number of 
** Pickwick,” it will be remembered, ap- 
peared in 1837). ‘* Former works of 
amusement,” he said, ‘* not being pub- 
lished periodically, did not occupy the 
mind for so long a time, nor keep alive 
so constant an expectation; nor, by thus 
dwelling upon the mind, and distilling 
themselves into it, as it were, drop by 
drop, did they possess it so largely, col- 
ouring even in many instances its very 
language, and affording frequent matter 
for conversation.” ‘They are not wicked 
books, for the most part, he goes on to 
sav: ‘* They are of that class which can- 
not be actually prohibited, nor can it be 
pretended that there is a sin in reading 
them. They are not the more wicked for 
being published so cheap and at regular 
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intervals; but yet these two circumstances 
make them so peculiarly injurious.” And 
with many other words he exhorts his hear- 
ers to abstain from mental food which ex- 
cites and weakens the mind, and from which 
nothing but ill can be augured to the in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual improvement 
it should be their business to strive after. 
Thirty years pass by: and in Westminster 
Abbey, where his remains have just been 
laid by special appointment, the popular 
writer’s character and influence are reviewed 
from the pulpit in terms of exalted eulogy 
by the most distinguished of Dr. Arnold's 
pupils —that pupil whom he would prob- 
ably himself have allowed to represent more 
satisfactorily than almost any ‘other the 
character of his Rugby teaching. 

The sermon preached on Sunday week 
by the Dean of Westminster contrasted still 
more remarkably, perhaps, with a discourse 
delivered many years ago by Dr. Newman, 
and which has been recently published 
under his sanction. Dean Stanley did not 
hesitate to place the art of the story-teller 
at the very highest level. ‘* Poetry,” he 


says, ‘‘ may kindle a loftier fire, the drama 
may rivet the attention more firmly, science 
may open a wider horizon, and philosophy 
may touch a deeper spring, but no works 
are so penetrating or so persuasive, enter 


so many houses, or attract so many readers 
as the romance or novel of modern times.” 
Throughout he speaks of a good novel as 
an unmixed good; as, in fact, the same 
sort of teaching by vivid illustration which 
we may observe in the parables of Scrip- 
ture. He indicates a connection between 
the Tom-all-alone of Bleak House and the 
Lazarus of Holy Writ, and accredits the 
modern author with continuing the mission 
of Christianity. The profound importance 
of elevating what was hitherto considered 
a trifling or frivolous pursuit to such a po- 
sition cannot just now be adequately es- 
timated. 

Dr. Newman approaches the novel, the 
novel-reader, and the novel-writer in a to- 
tally different spirit. He admits that the 
fruits of talent are acceptable gifts to 
God. ‘*St. Luke was a polished writer, 
and yet an Evangelist.” He then goes 
back to the building of the Tabernacle, and 
extracts the description of Bezaleel, who 
was filled with the Divine Spirit, ‘‘ in wis- 


dom and in understanding and in knowl- 


edge, and in all manner of workmanship, 
to devise cunning works, to work in gold 
and in silver, and in cutting of stones, to 
set them, and in carving of timber, to work 
all manner of workmanship.” So far both 
Dean Stanley and Dr. Newman agree; but 
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the former ,went on to glorify the sincere 
abours of the modern writer of fiction, the 
atter speaks of them in this fashion : 


Such works (novels) contain many good sen- 
timents (I am taking the better sort of them) ; 
characters too are introduced, virtuous, noble, 
patient under suffering, and triumphing at 
length over misfortune. ‘The great truths of 
religion are upheld, we will suppose, and en- 
forced, and our affections excited and interested 
in what is good and true. But it is all fiction; 
it does not exist out of a book, which contains 
the beginning and end of it. We have nothing 
to do; we read, are affected, softened, or roused, 
and that is all; wecool again, nothing comes of 
it. Now, observe the effect of this: God has 
made us feel in order that we may go on to act 
in consequence of feeling; if, then, we allow our 
feelings to be excited without acting upon them, 
we do mischief to the moral system within us, 
just as we might spoil a watch or other piece of 
mechanism by playing with the wheels of it. 
We weaken its springs, and they cease to act 
truly. Accordingly, when we have got into 
the habit of amusing ourselves with these works 
of fiction, we come at length to feel the excite- 
ment without the slightest thought or tendency 
to act upon it; and since it is very difficult to 
begin any duty without some emotion or other 
(that is, to begin on mere principles of dry rea- 
soning), % grave question arises — how, after 
destroying the connection between feeling and 
acting, how shall we get ourselves to act when 
circumstances make it our duty to do so? 


The same idea is further expanded by 
putting the case as to the interest we expe- 
rience in fictitious adventures of a heroic 
kind. This interest is of a relaxing and 
debilitating nature. We are certainly ex- 
citing emotions which die out as they are 
stirred without any definite action on our 
parts which could be referred to the im- 
pulse, and ‘‘ though there was an original 
connection in our minds between feeling 
and acting, there is none now; the wires 
within us, as they may be called, are 
loosened and powerless.” 

What shall we say to all this? That 
Arnold was insensible to the merits of 
Dickens’s philanthropic _ idealization — 
( ‘* Oliver Twist,” one of Dickens’s most 
philanthropic works, had been already pub- 
lished when Arnold preached his sermon) 
—or that there is a tide of all-prevailing 
fashion which subtly sways our moral judg- 
ments, and that when once national enthu- 
siasm has fastened itself upon a name or a 
memory, eloquence and imagination are apt 
to dare undoubtingly, and to increase the 
impulse which moves them from the cer- 
tainty of being borne up by public opinion ? 
Turning to Dr. Newman, it seems clear 
that if he be right, every sort of intel- 
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fectual enjoyment from art in any shape, 
from music, from painting, from poetry, 
from novels, to the work of Bezaleel in 
the Tabernacle, would be morally enervat- 
ing. It would be impossible, for instance, 
to put the vague suggestions of music into 
action, and yet music excites the emotions 
— in churches, let us hope — without inva- 
riaoly ‘‘loosening the wires.” Is it not 
more probable that sleeping emotions and 
impulses to good may be aroused for the 
first time in many natures by art, and the 
‘*springs” and the ‘‘ wires” be strength- 
ened rather than weakened by. exercise ? 
The Church which Dr. Newman has adopted 
has constantly used art for the ends of re- 
ligion. But even religious novels Dr. New- 
man will not tolerate. ‘They do harm 
on the whole; they lead men to cultivate 
the religious affections separate from re- 
ligious practice.” We can hardly agree 
with him, though it is only too obvious in 
our day that Arnold was not very wrong in 
his time and generation. 


From The Spectator. 
RECENT SOLAR RESEARCHES. 


Since the great eclipse of August, 1868, 
our knowledge respecting the constitution 
of the Sun has been steadily progressing. 
One discovery after another has been made, 
and there really seems to be no reason for 
believing that we have as yet nearly reached 
the limits of the knowledge which spectro- 
scopic analysis is capable of supplying. 
Indeed the invention of a new form of 
spectroscope — the ingenious automatic 
spectroscope of Mr. Browning — promises 
soon to be rewarded by a series of discov- 
eries as important as any which have hith- 
erto been made. We propose briefly to 
indicate the present position of our knowl- 
edge respecting the great central luminary 
of our system. 

The spectroscopic observation of the 
eclipse of August, 1868, had shown that 
the strange prominences seen during total 
eclipses of the sun are vast masses of 
luminous vapour, hydrogen flames, we may 
call them, considering how largely hydro- 
gen enters into their constitution. Only 
we must remember that it is hydrogen 
glowing from intensity of heat simply, and 
not burning hydrogen, that constitutes these 
prominences. Now it had long been rec- 
ognized that the coloured prominences 
spring from an envelope of a similar nature 
surrounding the whole surface of the sun. 
Father Secchi, of the Collegio Romano, in 
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a lecture given to the pupils of the Ecole 
Ste. Géneviéve, had thus in 1867 described 
this envelope (whose existence he was the 
first to recognize): — ‘* The observation 
of eclipses furnishes indisputable evidence 
that the sun is really surrounded by a layer 
of red matter, of which we commonly see 
no more than the most elevated points.” 
One of the first and most interesting results 
of the eclipse observations was Mr. Lock- 
yer’s confirmation of the justice of this 
opinion. He and Jannsen had independ- 
ently shown that the existence of proffii- 
nences can be recognized when the sun is 
not eclipsed ; and the same method supplied 
clear evidence of the existence of this red 
envelope, to which Mr. Lockyer gave the 
name of the Chromosphere. Remembering 
who first indicated its existence as ‘‘ indis- 
putable,” we may conveniently call it 
Secchi’s Chromosphece. 

Both the chromosphere and the promi- 
nences consist of glowing vapour. But 
there is a difference in their constitution. 
In the prominences there are usually but 
very few constituent vapours. Hydrogen 
is there and another vapour, whose nature 
is as yet undetermined, while occasionally 
there are the vapours of other elements. 
But in the chromosphere there are com- 
monly several elements, and sometimes 
there are many. 

Here, then, we have above the photo- 
sphere of the sun a vaporous envelope, ob- 
viously of a complicated structure, and 
perhaps far more complicated than it has 
yet been proved to be. For it must be re- 
membered that the lowest layers of this en- 
velope might be composed of the vapours 
of numergs elements, and yet no record 
of their existence be recognized. A depth 
of ten miles would correspond to so small 
a proportion of the sun’s diameter (about 
the 85,000th part, as to be wholly un- 
recognizable by any telescopic power 
men can hope to obtain. If any of our 
readers are telescopists, they will know 
what force lies in the remark that such a 
distance would subtend about the 44th part 
of a second of arc, so that no less than 
twenty-six such distances could be placed 
between the components of that well-known 
test-object, the double companion of the 
star Gamma Andromede. 

Next below this coloured envelope there 
is the mottled photosphere, either a white- 
hot surface with relatively dark pores all 
over it; or, according to other and better 
authorities, a surface of white-hot spots 
spread over a relatively dark background. 
we we are describing merely its appear- 
ance; what the constitution of this surface 
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may in reality be remains yet to be de- 
termined. 

Beneath the photosphere there are vast 
depths of vapour, for when the photosphere 
is broken through where spots are formed, 
the spectroscope tells us that the relatively 
dark regions thus disclosed are filled with 
the vapours of various elements. We 
know that the dark lines which cross the 
rainbow-tinted solar spectrum are caused 
by the light-absorbing action of the vapours 
which surround the sun, and these lines are 
se@h more distinctly in the spectrum of a 
sun-spot than in that of the photosphere. 

Now it is worthy of notice that all that has 
thus far been discovered tends to confirm 
the theory put forward nearly a century 
ago by Sir William Herschel. That thought- 
ful observer recognized in the solar photo- 
sphere a widely-extended layer of luminous 
clouds, while he regarded the light of the 
get of sun-spots as coming from a 
ower cloud-layer. He conceived that up- 
rushes of vapour, thrusting aside both lay- 
ers, caused the appearance of a solar spot 
We have heard a great deal lately of the 
English and Continental theories of the 
solar constitution; but the evidence we 
have recently obtained goes far to show 
that, after all, Sir William Herschel, with- 
out the aid of spectroscope or polariscope, 


formed a juster view of the solar constitu- 
tion than any which has been recently pro- 


pounded. He was doubtless mistaken in 
the view (which he put forward as a mere 
hypothesis) that the real surface of the sun 
may not be very intensely heated. We 
have every reason to believe that the 
whole mass of the sun is raised to an in- 
conceivable degree of heat. By for the 
rest, there seems far more reason to believe 
in Sir William Herschel’s cloud-layer the- 
ory, than in any other which has been put 
forward in recent times. 

Let us consider some of the consequences 
of such a constitution. Imagine the ascent 
of vapours of many elements from the fluid 
surface of the solar oceans. This mixed 
atmosphere is in reality aglow with the in- 
tensest heat and light, so that if we could 
examine its spectrum separately, we should 
see the bright lines of the various vaporous 
elements which constitute it. But intensely 
hot as it is, it must yet be less hot than the 
surface from which it has risen, because the 
formation of vapour is a process in which 
heat is used up. And therefore by a well- 
known law the spectrum of the light from 
the white hot surface shining through the 
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atmosphere will be a rainbow-tinted streak, 
crossed by the dark lines corresponding to 
the various elements composing that atmos- 
phere. But as the lighter vapours in this 
mixed atmosphere ascend, they reach a re- 
gion where they can part more freely with 
their heat. Thus, precisely as the cumulous 
clouds form in our own atmosphere, so 
would a layer of clouds be formed somewhat 
low down in the solar atmosphere. But 
from the upper surface of this layer the va- 
pours of the elements composing the clouds 
would rise, again to condense at a higher 
level, much as the light cirrus clouds in our 
own atmosphere form at a great height 
above the layer of cumulous clouds. 

The great difference between this process 
and what takes place in our atmosphere 
would consist in the fact that whereas the 
only kind of cloud which can form in our 
air is a water-cloud, there can be formed in 
the solar atmosphere clouds of iron, copper, 
zine, and other such elements, each element 
having its own distinct range, so to speak, 
within the limits of the solar atmosphere. 

Now with such processes as these going 
on, we can conceive how rushes of heated 
gas might from time to time thrust aside the 
cloud-layers ; and how where this happened 
we should occasionally recognize the bright 
lines corresponding to the more intensely 
heated gas, as well as the dark lines corre- 
sponding to the deep vapour-masses laid 
bare by the removal of the photosphere. 
And precisely in this way do the observa- 
tions recently made by Mr. Lockyer seem 
alone to be explicable. He sees the glow- 
ing vapours above the photosphere stirred 
from time to time as by fierce tempests, nay, 
he is enabled to measure (very roughly, of 
course) the velocity with which these solar 
winds urge their way through the chromo- 
sphere itself, in the neighbourhood of the 
spots. The progress of these hurricanes is 
often indicated by the appearance of bright 
lines in the spectrum where usually dark 
lines are seen. 

Truly Kirchhoff's discovery of the signifi- 
cance of the spectral lines is bearing won- 
derful fruit! Who would have thought that 
researches carried on with a few triangular 
prisms of glass on the light from such a 
substance as sodium, the basis of our com- 
monplace soda, would lead to the result that 
solar tornadoes could be watched as readily 
with the spectroscope, as in Galileo’s time 
the sun-spots themselves could be traced 
across the sun’s disc with the telescope P 
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From The Economist, 


THE PETITION OF THE ORLEANS PRINCES 
AGAINST THEIR EXILE FROM FRANCE. 


WE are much surprised at the rejection 
by the French Emperor of the petition of 
the Orleans Princes to bave the law banish- 
ing them from France repealed. We say 
the Emperor, because there is enough of 
personal government left to make him re- 
sponsible for every critical act of policy 
affecting his dynasty, and on such a ques- 
tion his active wish in favour of the propo- 
sal would have prevented all idea of opposi- 
tion even from a less pliant Minister than 
M. Ollivier. The present ruler of France 
has displayed throughout his career an 
almost uniform sagacity in treating the most 
difficult problems bearing on the continu- 
ance of his dynasty. As a rule neither pre- 
judice nor passion has been suffered to 
blind his vision when unwelcome facts had 
to be admitted and unwelcome things to be 
done; and his practical wisdom has been 
the best guarantee against an outbreak of 
violence during the revolutionary phase 
through which France is now passing. We 


might have expected, therefore, that the 
opportunity of acting generously by those 
who might be rivals, but are not; of ignor- 
ing the possibility of claims to which the 


decree of banishment against those who 
might prefer them alone gives any force; 
and of thus showing to all the world and to 
France that his own dynasty is the only one 
in the field— would only have been too 
eagerly seized. And there was the more 
reason for this belief, because in his past 
treatment of the Orleans family the Emperor 
has committed grave mistakes —to treat 
the matter only as one of policy, —and 
must now be aware that he bas made mis- 
takes. By confiscating their private pro- 
perty soon after the coup d éiat, maintaining 
their expulsion from France, prohibiting the 
publication of the Duc d’Aumale’s historical 
works in Paris, and otherwise showing his 
jealousy of the family by harsh actions, he 
has indubitably done something to weaken 
his authority. No great ruler was ever 
successful in avoiding serions mistakes, but 
it is the mark of tried sagacity not to go on 
repeating the same blunder; and we should 
have expected the Emperor, having lost 
much by previous injustice, to avoid even 
the appearance of fresh harshness towards 
the Orleans Princes. Unless there were 
overwhelming reasons to the contrary, he 
should have permitted them to return to 
France ; and it can easily be shown that not 
only were there no such reasons, but that 
the concession asked for would have been 
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every way safe and conducive to the stability 
of his rule. 

In the first place, the want of precedent 
for the request is no argument against it. 
Certainly it tas not been usual for dethroned 
Sovereigns or any members of their family 
to reside, or wish to reside, under the au- 
thority of the Government wiich replaces 
them. Dethroned Princes are by custom 
pretenders, usually plotting and intriguing 
against the occupants of their place, always 
at least, with more or less hope, nourishing 
designs of recovering their lost position. 
But what has always been is not always to 
be. The very facts that dethronement has 
become not an uncommon incident in the 
life of Sovereigns in these days, that a cer- 
tain number of them must always be in re- 
tirement, and that the growing strength of 
democracy makes the only competition pos- 
sible among them, or with other forms uf 
Government, one for popular favour, indi- 
cate that the notion of dethroned Princes 
who are not pretenders is in reality any- 
thing but contradictory. The calling of 
Sovereign nowadays, like that of Premier, 
has its advantages and disadvancages, and 
need not be supposed to be the steady ob- 
ject of pursuit per fas aut nefas by those 
who happen to have the needful qualitica- 
tion of princely birth for the career. The 
difficulty is to imagine why it should be 
thought strange for retired Priaces to live 
quietly in the country they have ruled after 
it has chosen another reigning house or 
another form of Government. Premiers 
do so as a matter of course, and an ambi- 
tious man now-a-days would rather be a 
Premier than a Sovereign. In point of fact 
the Orleans- Princes, by their past quiet 
conduct — so resolutely free from the faint- 
est attempt at intrigue against the Govern- 
ment which has injured as well as supplanted 
them,— and by now proposing to be the 
subjects of that Government, have shown 
themselves thoroughly modern — aware of 
the changed times on which royalty, whether 
ruling or in retirement, has fallen. ‘They 
have born the strongest testimony to the 
fact of the change. ‘Their conduct is a full 
and unequivocal acknowledginent by the 
representatives of the old dynasty of the 
leading continental country, which set the 
example of democratic revolution — that 
that revolution is final— that they have no 
longer a pretension to rule by right of de- 
scent —that they mean to be citizens like 
others. In acting op the old idea therefore 
that a dethroned Sovereign is necessarily a 
pretender, the Emperor either shows an ex- 
cessive timidity which is damaging to his 
own claims, or an ignorance of the rapid 
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advance of democracy, which is not credita- 
ble to his sagacity. 

In the second place, it is obvious that 
even if the Orleans Princes have arriéres 
pensées, if they cherish secret wishes to re- 
turn to power, if they desire, so to say, to 
be ready for any opportunity, yet the Em- 
peror, in consistency with his theory of gov- 
ernment and of his own position, was bound 
to grant their request. Not only is it na- 
tural and reasonable in the present demo- 
cratic age that retired Princes who are 
willing to be peaceful citizens should not be 
exiled, but it is the Emperor's interest to 
have this clearly understood. His own rule 
rests avowedly on the authority of the popu- 
lar will, overwhelmingly expressed by means 
of universal suffrage. He claims to have in 
his favour an irresistible prestige from re- 
peated and all but unanimous votes. He 
pretends to nodivine right. Ifthe universal 
vote should turn against him to-morrow, 
should be in favour of a Bourbon or Orleans 
Prince, or the Republic, he would quietly go 
away. It is clearly his interest to have the 
possible rivals — those who in other circum- 
stances would have been considered pre- 
tenders — assenting to the same view by 
residence as subjects under him. Their as- 
sent, and still more their actual residence, 
establishes the principle of government for 
which he contends. It becomes a principle 
which no one disputes, and as he is in pos- 
session he reaps the entire benefit of it. 

But special dangers, it may be said, are 
to be feared from the presence of the Or- 
leans Princes in France — so that the Em- 
peror feels constrained to act against his 
own principles. But are there any such 
dangers? Only one or two can be imagined, 
and they appear most unsubstantial. One 
is that the Princes may advertise themselves 
— acquire popular favour by showing them- 
selves among the people, and tempta change 
by showing themselves more desirable than 
the present Sovereign. But the time has 
gone past for that way of arriving at a 
throne. It is quite certain that in modern 
Europe no revolution will be made on so 
slight a ground. Changes of dynasty are 
too serious to be promoted through mere 
liking for one man more than another, 
doubt if a revolution should come for other 
reasons, it might be convenient for the 
French people to have a Prince at hand 
whom they might like to try,.as Louis Phil- 
lippe was tried when the Bourbons were 
deposed ; but what the Emperor cares about 
is the possibility of revolution itself, not who 
or what his successor may be; and on the 
question of revolution the presence or ab- 
sence of the Orleans Princes in France will 
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have no appreciable effect. A second dan- 
ger is suggested in the probability that the 
Orleans family would be the rallying point 
of the social and intellectual opposition to 
the Empire. The Duc d’Aumale, say, will 
bring together all the clever men of Paris, 
all the wit and fashion and rank in his sa- 
lons. There will be a new and more effect- 
ive mint of mischievous epigrams, directed 
against the Empire and its supporters. 
But this is no real danger. If intellectual 
opposition could have killed the Empire, it 
would have been killed long since. The 
objection is moreover too late. The Arca- 
dians might have urged it, but under the 
Parliamentary régime the intellectual oppo- 
sition cannot, if it would, refrain from giv- 
ing a practical support to the government 
by refusing to take part in it. The danger 
is thus not what it was if personal govern- 
ment had continued without change, and as 
the Empire becomes more Parliamentary it 
will inevitably diminish. It is possible 
again that the Princes having recovered 
their citizenship may become political lead- 
ers — may enter the Chamber and aspire to 
guide France as subjects, if not as Sove- 
reigns. It would certainly be unpleasant 
for a Napoleon to have an Orleanist Prince 
as a leader of Opposition or Minister. But 
the compensation would be immense. The 
Chamber, it is very properly settled, cannot 
be entered without an oath of fidelity to the 
Empire, which would be crushing to the can- 
didature for Sovereignty of those who took 
it. We do not suppose that any such po- 
litical action on the part of the Princes is at 
all probable, bne even if they were capable 
of the attempt it would only strengthen the 
Emperor's position. 

There is thus no danger to be imagined 
from the presence of the Orleans Princes as 
citizens in France; and if there is none, 
their mere presence must be favourable to 
the Empire. We have assumed that they 
may acquire favour with the people — be 
engaged as it were in a perpetual canvas for 
power — but for such a purpose in reality 
they would undoubtedly be better away. 
They could take no better plan than that of 
going to France as citizens to destroy the 
traditional sentiments of loyalty and rever- 
ence which may still gather about their 
names. Absent they may be thought of as 
pretenders, but to familiarize people with 
them as subjects is not to pave the way for 
becoming Sovereigns. 

We conclude, then, that the Emperor 
could have no good reason for not adopting 
a policy which had so many considerations 
to recommend it. He has acted on some 


wrong motive, and if he has not committed 
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a great blunder, which will have distinctly 
bad effects, has at least lost a great oppor- 
tunity. But that the course he has chosen 
will have some bad result we very much 
fear. Ata critical time it shows both pre- 
judice and passion — an inability to reason 
calmly, an unreasoning fear of the very 
name and sight of people whose family has 
held the Sovereignty of France. It would 
be going too far to say that by refusing the 
concession the Emperor creates a chance 
for the Urleans Princes, converts them into 
rivals of his own free will, and renders their 
pretentions serious. The Orleans Princes 
are too far out of the running for that. 
What he has succeeded in doing is to in- 
spirit his enemies at home by showing a 
great failure of sagacity and an unexpected 
want of confidence in the foundation and 
stability of his power. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tue House of Lords has again incurred 
the wrath of those of its critics who con- 
ceive that the chief purpose of its ex- 
istence is to furnish matter for abuse. It 
has gone very wrong on the Irish Land 
Bill, it is said, and has introduced amend- 
ments it had no business to introduce. 
That some of the amendments it has 
chosen to adopt cannot possibly stand 
is perfectly certain; but on what principle 
are the Lords to be abused for making 
them? There has been no bad faith in the 
matter. The Lords have honestly tried to 
accept the principle of the Bill, and there 
has been no appearance of an attempt on 
the part of a body of landowners to twist 
the Bin unfairly to their advantage against 
the tenants. That the sum of the amend- 
ments adopted by the Upper House is so 
far prejudicial to the tenants that the Gov- 
ernment must use their whole force to re- 
store the tenants to the position offered 
them is quite true; but no one can read the 
debate in the Lords in an impartial spirit 
and say that the Lords acted unfairly. The 
Duke of Richmond, more especially, was 
most scrupulous in adhering to the bargain 
he had made as he understood it. On 
many occasions he curbed the impetuosity 
of his followers when it seemed likely to 
lead his party beyend the bounds he had 
assigned to it. He put down his Irish 
friends in a very summary way if he thought 
they were carrying their local feelings too 
far. He even voted on more than one 
occasion with the Government against a 
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section of Conservatives of whose line of 
action he disapproved. At the most, all 
that he can be accused of is an error in 
judgment. Le may have insisted, and we 
think he has insisted, on amendments be- 
ing carried which it is impossible the Gov- 
ernment can accept. The decision of the 
Lords will thus have to be set aside; and 
no Conservative Leader of the House of 
Lords can be anxious that this should be 
too often or too conspicuously the case. It 
is necessary that, just as the Government 
went through the humiliation of bowing to 
the overwhelming majority against them in 
the Lords, so this majority in its turn will 
have to go through the humiliation of re- 
cording that whenever the difference is of 
importance it must bow to the majority of 
the House of Commons. ‘There is much 
in every phase of political life that is try- 
ing to the temper of some one. It is try- 
ing to the temper of Irish Peers who think 
they understand Irish matters thoroughly, 
to find that an English Duke whom in Par- 
liament they are obliged to follow refuses 
to listento them. It is trying to support- 
ers of the Government like Lord Fortescue 
to find that the Government will not listen 
to friends who are too friendly to inspire 
fear. But all these little trials are soon 
over, and it is only the general result that 
men have time or strength to think of. Is 
the general result of the debates on the 
Trish Land Bill unfavourable to the Lords? 
It is difficult to understand why any one 
should imagine it to be so. On the whole 
the Peers have shown great moderation and 
good sense. If they get blame, why should 
they not. get praise? The manner, for ex- 
ample, in which they treated the clauses 
framed to carry out what is known as Mr. 
Bright’s scheme was certainly creditable to 
them. They saw all the difficulties attend- 
ing the scheme; and they had very little 
belief in the good that it is supposed will 
be derived from it. But they saw that they 
could not reject it altogether, and that if it 
was not to be rejected it had better be left 
as it came to them, so that all its responsi- 
bilitv and its consequences might rest on 
the Government. The Duke of Richmond, 
who strongly objected to its operation in 
case of sales made through the Encumbered 
Estates Court, withdrew his opposition to 
this part of it directly he became convinced 
that if he let it pass at all he must let it 
pass as a whole. The Committee worked 
hard and it worked fast, and if the Opposi- 
tion occasionally used its majority, it cannot 
be said that it used it in a captious spirit 
or in a tyrannical manner. 

There is a disposition in a large portion 
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of the English public to wish at once that 
the House of Lords should be what it is 
and that it should not be what it is, and it is 
this inconsistency that leads to much unfair 
criticism on the proceedings of the Peers. 
The greatest difficulty in politics is to get a 
Second Chamber. The difficulty is so great 
that it may be doubted whether a Second 
Chamber is possible except under very 
peculiar circumstances, and whether in the 
politics of the remote future it will have 
any place. That a single Chamber should 
not be supreme, without control, and with- 
out revision of its decrees, seems, theoreti- 
cally, a very good thing; but how is a 
Second Chamber to be got with power 
enough, and not with too much power? A 
Second Chamber like the French Senate is 
always to be got by a nation rich enough to 
pay for it; but then it answers none of the 
purposes for which a Second Chamber is 
supposed to exist. No one, in forecasting 
the course of French politics, thinks any 
more of the Senate than he thinks of the 
aides-de-camp of the Emperor. In Eng- 
land we have got a Second Chamber which 
at any rate has a certain amount of power, 
and a certain amount of reality and life. 
The House of Lords is the product of cen- 
turies of political existence. No one could 
invent it, or create it, or reproduce it. 
That it should have so much power and yet 
so little power, that it should not be a sham 
and yet should know so well that it must 
yield when those who have the real govern- 
ment of the country bid it yield, is some- 
thing very extraordinary and very acciden- 
tal in the general history of politics. That 
the present state of things should be per- 
manent seems, we confess, very unlikely. 
But at present the House of Lords, with all 
its imperfections and contradictions, exists, 
and the nation wishes that it should exist. 
No one, even among its bitterest critics, 
knows what he wishes should take its place. 
But if it is to exist, we cannot altogether 
escape from the consequences of its compo- 
sition and its antecedents. It must go on 
in its own way. The Bishops, for exam- 
ple, are blamed for not taking a more 
prominent part in secular questions; and, 
theoretically, it is quite true that, if they 
are to represent the liberal and popular ele- 
ment in the House, they ought to mix them- 
selves up with secular affairs, and leaven 
the House with their ideas on every import- 
ant subject. But if they did this, the very 

ersons who call out against their present 
inactivity would be the first to call out that 
they h:d better go back to their dioceses 
and attend to their own affairs. The Oppo- 
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perhaps it was wise they should carry. But 
what gives such life to the House of Lords. 
as it has but the existence within it of party 
spirits and party organization? If their 
majority was not the source of some sort of 
political strength to the Conservatives, why 
should the Conservatives care more about 
the House of Lords than any one else? 
The Duke of Richmond had to choose be- 
tween two Gifficulties. If he carried amend- 
ments that the Government could not accept, 
he exposed the House of Lords to the risk 
of humiliation. If he failed to satisfy to 
some extent the wishes of his followers the 
Conservative party would have looked on 
their attendance in the Howse of Lords as 
a farce. What many Liberals wish is, that 
a Liberal Government and a Liberal House 
of Commons should settle exactly what is to 
be done, and that the House of Lords 
should, without reference to its own opin- 
ions, ratify what may be submitted to them. 
This sounds simple. But if this is to be 
the course of affairs, why should a Con- 
servative peer trouble himself to go near 
the House? <A very small number of the 
friends of the Government would suffice to 
pass a Bill the terms of which the Govern- 
ment entirely prescribed. One of the 
easiest, quietest, and most natural modes 
of the House of Lords dying out would be 
that no peer should think it worth while to 
attend. A peer is just as great, just as rich, 
and just as happy a man whether he goes to 
the House of Lords or not. At present, on 
great occasions, about one-half the House 
attend, partly because they hope to exercise 
some real power, and partly because they 
wish to fulfila duty tothe nation. But if the 
House is to have on such occasions no 
wer, what duty can bind any but a small 
not of Government supporters to attend ? 
Thus, in order to attach a value to its own 
existence, the House of Lords is always 
impelled to ask more from a Liberal Gov- 
ernment than it can finally get. The result 
is generally some sort of compromise, and 
a compromise means in most cases that a 
Bill is so far spoilt. But this slight spoil- 
ing of Bills is the price we pay for having 
a House of Lords that is not a mere sham; 
and if all things are considered, the only 
wonder is that, owing to the good sense 
and the good temper of the Peers, the 
penalty exacted is as slight as it is. 

The position of a leading peer is so ano- 
malous, and it may be imagined so vexa- 
tious, that it can surprise no one if some- 
times such a man is quickened, by a very 
natural irritation, into slight bursts of im- 
prudence. Of all peers, the peer who most 


sition have carried more amendments than | feels the political misery of being a peer is, 
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probably, Lord Salisbury; and that Lord 
Eeaen is occasionally imprudent is what 
none of his warmest friends would question. 
But he is much more often imprudent than 
wrong. He speaks as his spirit moves him, 
and his spirit does not always move him in 
the humdrum and orderly course of a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords. He was, ac- 
cording to the accepted rules to which well- 
behaved peers contentedly bow, wrong 
when, in opposition to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, he made his party cut tenants of 
more than 501. rental out of the benefits of 
the Bill. The proposal in itself was very 
reasonable. The Bill was meant to be- 
friend poor people, and the only defence 
which the Government offered for carrying 
the benefits of the Bill up to tenants of 
1007. rental was that these comparatively rich 
tenants would not condescend to praise the 
Bill unless they saw their way to making 
something out of it. But if there is to be 
such a person as the Leader of the Con- 
servative party in the Lords, it is certainly 
for him to say whether on such a point the 
Opposition will or will not change the pro- 
posals of the Government; and if a peer in 
the position of Lord Salisbury thinks him- 
self at liberty to throw over his leader, and 
to make his party go against, not only the 
Government, but its own leader, on a matter 
of such importance, party organization and 
party discipline are at an end. It was also 
imprudent in Lord Salisbury to attempt to 
stop Lord Fingall in his earnest expostula- 
tion with the House against impairing the 
force and the value of the Bill by a series 
of hostile amendments. It is true that 
Lord Fingall was raising a comparatively 
irrelevant issue, and was adopting a line of 
argument which might easily awaken unne- 
cessary bitterness, and which would natu- 
rally seem unfair to a member of the Oppo- 
sitign. But Lord Fingall was really only 
saying what Lord O'Hagan and the Chan- 
cellor had said over and over again without 
any one thinking of rebuking them; and 
an Irish peer speaking on an Irish question 
with evident warmth and sincerity had a 
fair claim to be heard. Even Lord Malmes- 
bury was roused to interfere in Lord 
Fingall’s favour. This is a very small mat- 
ter; but it is worth noticing, because it 
shows how very hard it is for a peer of 
spirit and energy to find any room for his 
force and life in the House of Peers, and 
how much more just it is to think of the 
difficulties he is under than of the mistakes 
he commits. 
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From Saint Pauls Magazine. 
ABOUT CHANOINESSES. 


** Wao is that young lady who wears an 
order on her bosom and a broad black and 
gold band across her body ?” I once asked 
a Bohemian friend in the ball-room of the 
palace in Prague, the official residence of 
the Oberst burg-graf,— chief political, per- 
sonage of the kingdom of Bohemia. ‘* She 
is a ‘Stifts dame,’” he replied. ‘*A 
what?” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Perhaps you may 
have heard the term Chanoinesse? ” he re- 
joined; *‘it is the French for Stifts dame, 
which is here used to designate a lady of 
noble birth who is a member of an histori- 
cal institution called a ‘Stift,’ giving her 
the comforts of a home and a very advan- 
tageous social position. In fact, a Stifts 
dame can move about in society as if she 
were a married woinan, and without the in- 
cumbrance of a, perhaps, tyrannical, jeal- 
ous husbani.” *‘* Capital!” I exclaimed; 
‘* what fun for her,”— for this conversation 
took place more than thirty years ago, and 
the word ‘* jolly ” was not then, as now, in 
vogue for every emphatic expression of ad- 
miration. ‘I am glad,” I added, ‘* that 
the first chanoinesse I behold, at least with 
consciousness, should be so favourable a 
specimen of the species; so young, pretty, 
and merry looking. It has puzzled me for 
some time to observe that she rot only 
moves about herself without a chaperone, 
but that other young ladies, when not danc- 
ing, come to her as if she were acting the 
part of mamma to them.” ‘** And so it is,” 
my friend further explained ; ‘* in virtue of 
her rank of * Stifts dame,’ she not only has, 
as I have said, the position of a married 
woman, and is addressed as Frau instead 
of Fraulein, but she has, moreover, the spe- 
cific rank of the wife of an imperial cham- 
berlain, or of a colonel inthe army. And 
on great occasions, such, for instance, as 
the coronation of our kings, the ladies of 
both the institutions in our ancient city — 
for there are two —have particular places 
and functions assigned them.” 

My interest in ‘*Stifts damen,” being 
thus awakened, I determined to obtain fur- 
ther knowledge of the institutions in 
Prague, the pith of which I now communi- 
cate to my readers. 

The older of the two institutions is in the 
so-called new town of Prague, and is des- 
ignated ‘* Die Frei-welt-adelige-Damen-stift 
zu den heiligen Engeln.” The English of 
which is, ‘* The free-noble-institute of Lay 
Canonesses to the Holy Angels.” It owes 
its birth to a certain Countess von Bedari- 
des, born von Géltz, who, in the year 1701, 
by a donation of fifty thousand florins, and 
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the promise of a like sum on the death of 
berself and husband, obtained the sanction 
of the Emperor Leopold to found an insti- 
tution for poor young ladies of noble birth. 
The document containing the ‘‘ consens” of 
the emperor bears date 1st September, 1701. 
In another and much longer document, dated 
8th November, 1703, the ** consens” is con- 
firmed, and all the rules and regulations of 
the institution are carefully drawn up. 
Some of these are of a quaint and very pe- 
dantic character, and if they ever were 
strictly carried out, the lives of the young 
ladies who were to benefit by the charity must 
have been far removed from that state of 
serene joyousness which, as we are taught, 
is the lot of the holy angels in heaven, in 
honour of whom the ‘* Stift” was named. 

In these fast times of ours, when thou- 
sands of questions, scientific and social, and 
many others connected with the present, 
demand the attention of aspiring and 
thoughtful ladies, it will not do to bore 
them with many details about the past; but 
a short account of the conditions of admis- 
sion into a ‘*‘ Stift,” and of the duties and 
—— of the ‘* Stifts damen,” may not 

e devoid of interest. 

Concerning the conditions of election of 
canonesses to this institution dedicated to 
the Holy Angels: It was ordained, firstly, 
that ladies, to be eligible, must be of found- 
ers’ kin, or — failing a sufficiency of these 
— of ‘** good Bohemian nobility ” (at first 
four knightly ancestors on both sides were 
sufficient, but now the sixteen quarterings 
of pure nobility are demanded) ; secondly, 
that they must be unmarried and free 
from any engagement to marry; thirdly, 
** good Catholics ;” fourthly, free from all 

tsonal deformities, neither one-eyed, 
ame, nor epileptic, and that they must be 
‘*inwardly of good complexion ;” fifthly, 
of good character, gentle, obedient, peace- 
loving; sixthly, of good understanding (if 
found to be silly, — einfaltig, — during the 
year of ‘* probation,” they were to be dis- 
missed) ; seventhly, that no lady should be 
admitted on trial under fifteen years of age 
nor over thirty, and no one to become a 
canoness and permitted to wear the insignia 
of the institution before the attainment of 
the sixteenth year. During the year of 
probation candidates were never to go out- 
side the walls except with the express per- 
mission of the lady superior, and then only 
for the purpose of visiting parents, should 
they reside in the town. On no account 
was a single night to be passed out of the 
establishment. Religious instruction and 
exercises, under the supervision and control 
of a ** Stifts-confessor ”— who in the first 
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instance, it was ordained by the emperor, 
must belong to the Society of Jesus — were 
to fill up much of the time of the canonesses, 
as well as of the aspirants; and there are 
many rules and directions respecting the 
cultivation of their minds which sound cu- 
rious to our ears, and more suited to cramp 
than to expand the understanding. Devo- 
tion to the ruling House of Austria was 
likewise to be strictly inculcated. This 
may have been sound policy considering 
that some of the ‘* Stifts damen” might have 
inherited the patriotic feelings along with 
the blood of ancestors who certainly had no 
cause to bless the House of Hapsburg. 
Only the Pragmatic Sanction, accepted 1720 
by the Bohemian diet, secures to that House 
the Bohemian Crown, and, should it be- 
come extinct, it still belongs to the histori- 
= rights of that people to elect their own 
ings. 

I do not know whether all the irksome 
rules for the education and conduct of the 
Stifts damen, both before and after appoint- 
ment, were ever rigidly carried out. If 
they were, the adjectives, ‘* free” and 
** lay,” prefixed to their title of canonesses, 
could not have bad much meaning. Not 
only were the doings of the ladies within 
the walls to depend greatly on the supervi- 
sion and will of the ‘*Oberinn,” but they 
could never go abroad without her permis- 
sion. Visits from gentlemen, even if near 
relatives, were probibited unless in the pres- 
ence of the chieftess, or an elder canoness 
deputed in her place. The possibility of 
** Galarterien” was carefully avoided. 

At the time when I became acquainted 
with ladies of this ‘* Stift,” I may say ‘* on 
avait changé tout cela,” the young canon- 
esses appeared to have plenty of liberty, to 
go freely into soviety, and to receive any 
visitors they liked. They gave, too, even- 
ing parties in their private apartments, at 
which officers and civilians, young as well 
as old, were present. But, of course, I 
must add, if in any case the bounds of pro- 
priety had been overstepped, the Oberinn 
would soon have come forward with the let- 
ter of her rules and regulations. Indeed, 
with the exception of the Hungarian baron- 
ess, who not long ago shocked the world 
with her wickedness, and who was merely 
an honorary chanoinesse of an Austrian 
Stift, without the right cf residence, I have 
never heard of any *‘ Stifts dame” who had 
given cause for scandal. 

Some of the original rules of the older 
** Stift” in Prague, as laid down by the 
Emperor Leopold, are still in force. For 
instance, continuous residence in the insti- 
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essary. The dress, too, — viz., a black silk 
gown and the ribbon and insignia of the 
Stift, must be worn whenever the canonesses 
take part in any official or church ceremony, 
or grand festivity. When dressed, how- 
ever, according to rule, it is not considered 
—_ for canonesses to dance. The dance- 
oving young ladies, therefore, seldom go 
to balls wearing their insignia ; and to judge 
from the remarkable vivacity which I have 
seen many of them display in flying round 
the large saloons of Prague and Vienna, I 
must infer that the conditions of not being 
lame, and of being ‘‘ inwardly of good com- 
plexion,” are strictly carried out. 

The chanoinesses of the older establish- 
ment in Prague dwell in a large and tolera- 
bly ancient building, which was once a mon- 
astery. It was given them by the Empress 
Maria Theresa, to whom, likewise, they 
owe their rank in society. Large doors, or 
rather gates, admit carriages over a wood 
pavement, to set downundercover. There 
are only apartments and offices for the por- 
ter and other male domestics on the ground- 
floor. At the back of the building area 
court-yard, stables, coach-houses, &c. ; and 
beyond is a tolerably sized garden, for the 
recreation of the ladies, in which are flow- 
er-beds and shrubs. There are separate 
sets of apartments, all on the first and sec- 
ond floors, for the seventeen canonesses be- 
longing to this Stift. Each set of apart- 
ments, furnished by the ladies themselves, 
consists of at least three, — mostly large, 
and all lofty,—rooms, and in the broad 
passages, extending along the central parts 
of both floors, are arrangements for sepa- 
rate cooking. There is now no common 
table nor public commissariat, and every 
lady has her own female attendants. A 
regular physician is appointed to the Stift 
for the cure of the ladies’ bodies ; whilst the 
care of their souls is no longer in the hands 
of a Jesuit, for they are at liberty to have 
any confessor they choose. 

The general establishment consists of a 
house-steward, a house-porter, four footmen 
in livery, two under-footmen for rough 
work,— called Haus-knechte,— a gardener, 
and two or three coachmen. The ladies 
have their own equipages, and a large sub- 
scription-box at the theatre. Respecting 
their visit to the latter, as well as the use 
of their carriages, they arrange daily 
amongst themselves. All outlays on the 
building, and for the general establishment, 
are paid from revenues derived from a large 
landed estate and other properties; and 
from these sources each canoness receives a 
stipend of about eight hundred florins per 
annum, the superioress and her assistants 
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having more. Regular officials,— Beamte, 
— are appointed for the management of the 
Stift’s property. The canonesses have like- 
wise their legal adviser; and the whole of 
their business, or economical concerns, are 
under the gratuitous supervision of a Bohe- 
mian nobleman of high standing and official 
position. 

Subsequent to the foundation of this Stift 
by Countess Bedarides, the heads of other 
ancient Bohemian families —as those of 
Waldstein, Kinsky, Lazansky, &c. — ob- 
tained imperial sanction to participate in it, 
on giving lands or other property towards 
the general estate. They thus gained one, 
two, or more places respectively for their 
female descendants and kin, according to 
the amount of their donations. ‘To the 
present day this ‘* Stift” has continued to 
bear the character of a families’ endowment. 
There are no ladies in it not of founders’ 
kin. The original stipulation that the ca- 
nonesses should be poor as well as of pure 
nobility appears no longer to be carried out 
to the letter, though whenever there are 
several candidates for a vacant place the 
needs of the aspirants are taken into account. 
At the elections of new members generally 
all canonesses vote, the successful candidate 
being the one who has the majority of voices. 
But in respect to a few of the appointments, 
the heads of great families alone decide. The 
‘*Oberinn” and the assistant-canonesses, 
however, are elected by general suffrage. 
All elections have to be confirmed by the 
Emperor of Austria (as King of Bohemia) 
for the time being. 

The second institution of canonesses in 
Prague resembles in several essential respects 
the one just described. But though its origin 
is more recent, its members take precedence 
of the other canonesses, for it was founded 
solely by the Empress Maria Theresa, and 
bears the grand title of the ‘* Imperial - 
Royal Theresian Stift for Noble Ladies in 
the Castle of Prague.” It dates from the 
year 1755, and a wing of the ancient palace, 
-—the Schloss,—on the Hradschin, the 
highest part of the city, on the left bank of 
the Moldau, — was given by the empress 
for the ladies to reside in. Single ladies of 
Austrian as well as of pure Bohemian no- 
bility are eligible. ‘There is nothing of the 
republican character about this institution, 
which in some respects belongs to the-other, 
for the emperors of Austria alone appoint 
the canonesses and elect the superiors. 
There are thirty canonesses in this Stift, all 
of whom have splendid apartments. The 
chief lady, who has the title of Abbess, but 
does not reside in the Stift, has hitherto 
always been an unmarried member of the 
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_ imperial house. The first in rank belonging 
to the thirty ladies who have apartments is 
styled Deaconess, and there are likewise a 
sub-deaconess and two ‘‘ canonesses-assist- 
ants ” for the management of the institution. 
The Theresian Stift is richer than the other, 
and the ladies enjoy better stipends. As 
regards the general establishment,— stew- 
ards, servants, equipages, box at the thea- 
tre, physician, &c.,— things are much the 
same as in the older Stift. 

As canonesses are not bound to celibacy, 
the young and pretty rarely long continue 
to enjoy their exceptional rank, their inde- 

endence, and state of ‘* single blessedness.” 

Loving freely in society, they are as much, 
or moro exposed to the random shafts of 
the little god as any less favoured dames.* 
I have been present at the wedding of a 
Theresian chanoinesse, when she gave her 
hand, and gave up her comfortable position, 
for the sake of a gallant major of Lancers. 
The marriage took place in the chapel of the 
** Stift,” and the breakfast in the apartments 
the bride was about to quit for ever. As 
all the canonesses then in the establishment 
took part in the ceremony, wearing their 
prescribed dresses, the little chapel had a 
very picturesque appearance. ‘The There- 
sian canonesses wear black cloaks richly 
trimmed with ermine, and caps.a la Marie 
Stuart, together with a broad white and gold 
band across the body, and an order on the 
bosom, as all canonesses do. For those 
curious in such matters, I may here add, 
that the order of the Theresian chanoinesses 
is a rich, gold, enamelled medallion, on the 
one side of which is represented the immacu- 
late Virgin, and on the other side are the 
initials of the imperial foundress. The 
medallion worn by the ladies of the older 
Stift, on one side represents the guardian 
angel with the child, its hand extended 
heavenwards, and bearing the motto, ‘* God 





* On the centenary anniversary (1855) of the found- 
ing of the Theresian Damenstift, a volume contain- 
ing full particulars of its history was published at 
Prague. 1 gather from it that in the hundred years 
one hundred and tifty-two noble ladies (including 
the then canonesses) had benetited by the institu- 
tion. Of these, two out of every seven had married; 
sixteen had lived to be over sixty years of age; 
fourteen over seventy; and seven over eighty. 
Three had taken the veil, or gone to other similar 
institutions, and some had resigned on becoming 
otherwise well provided for. ’ 
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alone ;” on the other side, the patron saint 
of Bohemia, St. John Nepamuck, is repre- 
sented, holding the picture of the crucified 
Saviour in his hand, and wearing on his 
breast the Virgin of Brandeis (from a paint- 
ing in that old Bohemian town). The motto 
on this side is ‘*A Bond of Salvation.” 
The landed estates and other properties of 
the Theresian institution are managed by a 
committee of noblemen and high functiona- 
ries, called the ‘* Stifts-Hofcommissire,” 
and at the head of them is the chief political 
personage in Bohemia, the ‘* Oberst burg- 
graf” for the time being. 

When canonesses marry, they receive 
from the funds of their institutions a mod- 
erate dowry for their outfit. But this only 
on condition that they do not unite them- 
selves to men not of noble birth. The in- 
stallation of a canoness, when she receives 
the insignia and a kiss from each of her sis- 
ters, is in part a religious ceremony. She 
must solemnly vow to obey the rules of the 
institution. On her death, or resignation, 
the insignia are returned to the superior, to 
be given to her successor. 

Besides the Stifte in Prague, of which 
some account has been given, there are 
three more establishments in the Austrian 
empire; viz., one in Vienna, one in Inn- 
spriick, and one.in Briinn. Considerably 
more members belong to the last than to 
any of the other institutions. But many of 
them are merely honorary canonesses, who 
have only the rank, without revenues and 
the advantages of residence. There are 
likewise canonesses connected with some 
property near the town of Hall, in Tyrol, 
who have rank and revenues, but no house 
to reside in. There are no institutio:s of 
canonesses in Hungary. In various parts 
of Germany, as in Bavaria, Saxony, Han- 
over, Prussia, Schleswig-Holstein, and in 
Denmark, are institutions similar in charac- 
ter to those in Austria. Some of them are 
of very old standing, and those in northern 
Germany are mostly Protestant. Whether 
they have been originally founded by mem- 
bers of noble families or of royal houses, 
they have all been sanctioned by the rulers 
of the states to which they belong, and all 
canonesses enjoy advantages and rank like 
those in Austria. 








